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a IMPERATOR CAESAR AUGUSTUS 

The first Augustus, born in 63 B.C., was the | 

re-organiser of the Roman Imperial system. 

~The drawing is after the bust of Augustus © 
as a young man, in the British Museum. 
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E in this island are notoriously bad at_ understanding 


the French that we _misunderstand the least, and it is 


it puheonishes: me that there should be so little interest here in the really 


first-class crisis the French are at present ‘going nec over North 


perrice. Why is it that North Africa is.so important? . - 


From Casablanca in. Morocco, across the plain of Algeria to cba east. 
“coast of Tunisia, it is well over 1,000 miles. In the war I was lucky 


enough to see a good deal of the country. It is a fascinating part of the 
world, very fertile until you get across the Atlas range’ on to the Sahara, 
‘and capable of immense development. There are-at least twenty million 
people living there. Most of them are Berbers or Arabs, but there is a 
much larger proportion of French settlers than, for instance, there are 
British in East Africa or Malaya. There are about a million French 
settlers in Algeria, and another half million between Tunisia and 
Morocco. So not only are the ties between North Africa and France 
‘much closer than they are, say, between ourselves and Malaya; but 
North Africa is much nearer to France physically than most of our 
_ overseas territories are to us. As the crow flies, Marseilles is a good deal 
“nearer to Algiers than it is to the Channel oe and North Africa is 
to the French economy. . 
last few years, nationalism has been fermenting in all three 
Great encouragement was given to it by the Americans 
not least by President Roosevelt himself. Since 1945 


Libya, obtain their independence, and the independence 
t was given a tremendous boost by the Afro-Asian conference 


foreigners. But of all the nations of Europe, I Suppose it is _ 


certainly with them that our ties are closest. For this reason — 


orth Africa have seen the Arabs of the Middle East, 


iS Pods It Sr been fomented by 2 gre from 


The French Crisis in North Africa 


Pa hoe By BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 


behind the Iron Curtain and also from Egypt. I personally think 
Colonel Nasser’s Government is far and away the best Egypt has had. 


for decades, but it is strange that it should permit Cairo radio to broad- 


cast appeals to the people of North Africa to revolt against the French, 
and last week the formation of a resistance army to liberate North 
Africa was openly proclaimed. in Cairo. In Morocco, too, there is 
evidence that the Spanish may be helping the movement on. ; 
But the million and a half French settlers in the three territories are 


well organised, and there are powerful pressure groups in the. Chamber 
_in Paris to represent them. They have, after all, made their lives in — 
North Africa, sometimes for several generations. At home in France _ 


the whole of the right wing is on their side, and so is the military caste 
—many of France’s leading generals took part in the conquest of 
Morocco. Since 1945 the French have been pushed out of the Levant 
and almost out of Indo-China: so it is not surprising that there should 
be many who think the time has come to call a halt. 

It was people who think this way who threw out M. Mendés-France 
earlier this year, when he proposed to give self-government to Tunisia. 
All the same, Tunisia got its constitution. M. Mendés-France was 
succeeded by M. Faure, and until last week it has been in Morocco that 
he has had the hardest row to hoe. Two years ago the settlers in 
Morocco forced through the removal of the Sultan, who had been urging 
a kind of independence for the country. By last July the agitation had 
reached the point of open revolt. Half the French army has had to be 
sent to North Africa to restore order, and meanwhile most people except 
the settlers have become convinced that even if the Sultan was not 
brought back, some kind of self-government would have to be granted. 
But most of the settlers and the military between them have deliberately 
sabotaged every effort to bring this about. In Paris we have even had 


oS 


inary spect i 
5 openly disclaiming the actions of | poe own ! 
backing of Marshal Juin, France’s senior soldier. Nev 


1 the recent vote in Paris it looks as if Morocco will weet follow. 


way of Tunisia. 


_ The Algerian. situation has caused far more bitietiens in France . 
because, unlike Tunisia or Morocco, Algeria i is constitutionally part of 


metropolitan France, just as Wales is part of the United Kingdom. 
___ Algeria actually sends Deputies to the Chamber in Paris and all 

_ Algerians are French citizens. On the other hand, the settlers have 

‘ managed to frustrate representative government, and the standard of 
___ Fiving of most Algerians is far below that. of their fellow citizens in 
France. M. Faure’s plan was to bring social and economic conditions 
mi in line with those in France, but most of the Moslems have been asking 


and it is these elements which are in revolt. Last week, the United 
_ Nations Assembly decided by 28 votes to 27; including the Arab-Asian 


bloc and the Communists, to put Algeria on the agenda as part of their 
oe). attack on colonialism. As everyone knows, the French attce i a then - 
. a walked out. 

_ —CSsSdCTC. Algeria is to be debated by the United ations: then it is logics’ 
<a for the United Nations to debate South Carolina or Wales or Essex, 
-_ which is surely not what the United Nations is for. But leaving. this 
-_ Tegal point on one side, it is high time we asked the communists and 
er the Arab-Asian bloc what they really mean by the colonialism they are 
oe so fond of attacking. The so-called Colonial Powers—ourselves and | 


_ ~~ the French and the Dutch, for instance—are not the only nations which 
Bia are responsible for the destinies of other races. In the States there are 
_ the Negroes and the Puerto Ricans, in Turkey the Greeks, in Burma the 
Karens, and so on, to say nothing of the innumerable different races 
for which the governments of Marshal Bulganin and Mao Tse-tung are 
responsible. I remember, during the war, seeing a battalion of Russian 
troops in Persia. They were Mongols from somewhere in central Asia, 


ART of the veil of mystery that has hung over the Burgess and 

Maclean affair has been drawn aside. But does the White Paper* 

. take us far enough? In reflecting on the question it has become 
clear to me that the matter cannot be allowed to remain where it is. 

I do not want to discuss the details of the White Paper here, but 

_ rather what arises from it. If you like, where do we go from here? 

_ Indeed, it poses the question: How can we have efficient security in a 


Of course, in_a dictatorship security is much more simple, because 
personal liberty does not count, but that is not our way: we must 
preserve our civil liberties. 


get this into proper perspective. First, let us remember that out of a 
great army of Civil Servants, only a comparative few, in the course of 
their duties, need to be in possession of state secrets. These few people 
are mainly in the top grades and are all well known within the Service. 
If I might make a personal suggestion, it would be this: Civil Servants 
in this category should in future be prepared to accept security checks 

_ which are not made upon other people. They should accept these special 
checks without a feeling of distaste or embarrassment, as their contribu- 
tion to national security, It would not then be necessary to get the 
special permission of a Minister before security questions are asked. 
The duty to answer such questions would be incumbent upon a person 
: accepting a post that gives access to this type of state secret. It is what 
_. I might term an ‘open security’ which goes with the job. A Civil 


_ be perfectly free to refuse such a post. 
This sort of condition is commonplace in the commercial world, 
_ where, with employees who are entrusted with handling large sums of 
_ money, a Fidelity Bond is taken out as a Precaution against its mis- 
appropriation. No one in that position feels that it is a reflection upon 
his integrity; it is accepted as a normal business precaution. The willing _ 
acceptance of the obligation which I have sage by Civil ee 


of water. Vee ey 


luck you have to put up with. And incidentally the standard of livin; 


for home rule and some of the extremists for complete independence, _ 


| aes Lessons of the Pugs Affair s : = 3 


By the Rt. Hon. ALFRED ROBENS, MP 5 ems i ee 


democratic society without undue interference with the liberty of the ~ 
subject? That is not an easy question to answer, but answer it we must. | 


Within these terms, how are we to be certain about security? Let us| 


behaviour (as any comme 


Servant who felt that these were conditions he could not accept, would__ constitutional significance of 


--rarity; in this country we a 


British colonies is that min ities ‘ive on te 
majority, whereas a colony parated front the m™ 


Yet the Arab-Asian bloc seem to think ‘there is somethin “Wicker 
about having a colony, whereas a minority is simply a piece of ba 


— 


of many minorities is often a good deal lower than that of the majority 


in the same way as the Algerian standard of living is lower than rei 


French. Do not forget, too, that the Iron Curtain prevents us from 


even hearing about the grievances of Russian minorities such as. ‘th 


Ukrainians or the Uzbeks,'whose right to self-determination is certainh 
no less than that of the Algerians or the Moors. I am not defending 
the record of the French in North Africa. I am merely pointing ou 
that there is a good deal of muddled thinking and hypocrisy in th 
constant criticism of the Colonial Powers which we hear from th 
Arab-Asian bloc and their communist friends. - 

The truth is that it suits anyone who wants to weaken Ha Westert 
Alliance to go on hammering away at the wickedness of the so-callec 
Colonial Powers, like the’ French. It encourages the nationalists, as it 
Algeria and Morocco to go ahead, and it consumes more and more o 


the French effort. And the greater the mistakes the French make tht 


easier the game becomes. Up to now the result of the mistakes the Frenc] 
themselves have made and of the encouragement her enemies has giver 
the peoples of North Africa is to immobolise half the French army there 
and in France itself to bring the machinery of government almost to : 
stop. If the French met with a real disaster in North Africa there woulc 
certainly be complete collapse at home. From that the only guns 
would be the French Communist Party and their friends. 
—Home Service 


+ 


in these special posts a trust would in effect be their fidelity bond 
That brings me to another vital point: the question of loyalty withit 
the Civil Service. Anyone who, through a sense of personal loyalty 


covers up for people whose habits and behaviour make them a bac 


security risk, is himself guilty of neglecting a greater loyalty to the 


_ nation at large. In the nature of things these conflicts cannot always be 


avoided. It is the dilemma of loyalty to a friend or to a wider but les: 
personal responsibility. But, i in this particular case, the personal conduc 
of the two men in question was well known to many people, and one i 
bound to conclude that if action had been taken at the stage when thei: 
personal weaknesses became apparent, we would have been spared the 
irreparable damage that the case has caused. * 

That makes me wonder whether the recruitment to the Forei 
Service is drawn from too narrow a circle. If entry was more broad: 
based, would it not have, among other things, the effect of diluting the 
restricted group ‘loyalties which’ arise as a result of recruitment from 


too narrow a field? I know that this problem has been looked at by 


successive Foreign Secretaries, but it still remains a problem to be 
effectively dealt with. Somehow we must find the way to combine th 
necessary abilities for the Foreign Service Agee a much wider field ae 
which to draw on talent. : 

Then there is the questi 
a different kind—the se 
of a department had a m 


fective power to ahamnaed epee 
xecutive has), would this exert 2 salutan 
individual? I think it wou 


discipline upon certain t 


never underrate. Our prob: 
with the need for firm and 
May I end with this con 


and reputation remain the 
will forget that in the contir uing | 
may sive pe rae 


THE LISTENER 


President Eisenhower and the American People 


; By ALISTAIR COOKE 


FEEL I ought to discuss the effect on the United States and its 
people of the President’s illness, and the new view of Eisenhower 
that it has given’us. First I should describe the peculiar time and 
smood of the year that it shattered. 

It came to us at the turn of the year out of a very blue sky. I say 
the turn of the year, and that is no slip of the tongue. For there is 
something almost artificial in this country about regarding the first of 
January as the start of a new year: a mere convention of the calendar. 
The true end of the American year is 
Labor Day, when all the habits of a 
tropical summer are suddenly put aside 
and we begin to act again like inhabitants 
of a temperate country. Labor Day is the 
first Monday in September, and officially 
it celebrates the coming of age, the popu- 
lar acceptance, you might say, of the 
labour unions. That was in the eighteen- 
eighties. It was first made a public holiday 
in NewYork and then spread to all the 
States, and is now a national holiday. As 
a mere date to signify the end of summer 
it comes a little early. We can have 
murderously hot weather in September up 
north, and will have many hot days in 
October. Down in the Deep South and 
out in Texas and other places below the 
pale of the thirty-eighth parallel, they: will 
be having a November as hot as your 
July of this year. 

But the nation’s work has to be done 
and a compromise has to be made. And 
Labor Day has come to be the last 
national fling at the beach and in the 
mountains, and summer pleasures. The 
next day the whole population, it some- 
times seems, returns to base. City people 
with summer cottages—and in this coun- 
try that can take in a section of the popu- 
lation from taxi-drivers to millionaires— “gees 
close up for eight months. their country 
shacks or beach houses; retrieve their 
wives; bustle their children back into 
school; make their first date with the 
dentist; get back to the music society or camera club; put away the 
fishing rod. The winter television programmes start another season; the 
opera house is dusted off; the railways go on to a new timetable. 
Close friends who have not seen each other since June—because they 
retreat to different parts of the country for the heat of summer— 
resume the weekly bridge game or gossip fest. Women who have been 
beachcombers all summer and have lived barefoot in shorts and -swim- 
ming suits get back again into shoes and housecoats, and resent it. 
The men put away their gym shoes and slacks and polo shirts, and 
emerge, as dismal as convicts, in the uniform of a business suit. 

The change of surroundings and of habits—of the things you wear, 
and eat, and do—is so drastic and complete that it has the effect of 
changing countries. And because three weeks ago we started the winter 
routine of life which will not break again till May, we feel also that 
we have started a new year. During the summer there was a halt in 

e political game. But this year there was almost a truce—mainly 
because of the stature and popularity of Eisenhower. People glanced 
at the news of ambitious presidential candidates, and watched their 
egos sprout, and thought of them with a mixture of interest and pity. 


hen taken for granted that there was only one possible candidate for 
he Republicans. We had come to accept and even embrace the pros- 
sct of General Eisenhower’s triumphant renomination, and a sur- 


ad 


President Eisenhower at his 


se candidates were, of course, all Democrats, because it was by ~ 


prising number of Democrats were not only reconciled to the inevitable 
defeat of their man next year—whoever he might be—but were wishing 
the nomination on their favourite enemy, for the low but consuming 
pleasure of seeing him massacred. Indeed there was a plot brewing— 
which is now ancient history—but there was a plot brewing among 
some Democrats who do not care particularly for Stevenson to support 
him for the Democratic nomination next year. These were men who 
have their own pet candidate, usually rather young, whom they would 
very much like to put up in 1960. They 
did not all favour the same dark horse, but 
they all shared the same anxiety, which 
was that if Stevenson failed to get the 
Democratic nomination, next summer, he 
would, still be young enough to try again 
in 1960—for he is exactly as old as the 
century. So this ungallant but realistic 
plan was to put Stevenson up against 
Eisenhower and watch him lose a second 
time. And their notion (which has a good 
deal of evidence from the past to support 
it) was that a man who is defeated twice 
for the presidency will be out of national 
politics for ever. 

Such were the idle pleasures of the late 
summer. And then the seasons always 
bring with them a special cycle of jokes. 
In the spring and summer there was a 
rash everywhere. of jokes about Texans. 
Then, when we all came together again 
in September and resumed our winter 
routine, a small crop of jokes was coming 
‘up about the absurdity of standing against 
President Eisenhower. A story of a Demo+ 
cratic politician undergoing a psychiatric 
examination: he had been married eight 
times, smoked a hundred cigarettes a day, 
had a permanent crick in his neck and a 
twitch in his eye, slept badly, was allergic 
to all meats and vegetables. The doctors 
could find nothing pathological in him, 


: le and were about to send him home when 
desk in the White House he mentioned that—oh, yes, he had 
thought of accepting the Democratic 


nomination next year. He was promptly put in a strait-jacket and 
incarcerated. Or a dialogue between. two rustics like ‘It’s going to be 
awful hard to beat George Washington ’; with the other fellow saying, 
“Is that who he is? I knew he looked familiar’. And then the comment 
on the President’s popularity of a Washington correspondent: ‘ Any- 
body who runs against Eisenhower is liable to get hit with a fragment 
of the Ten Commandments ’. 

These were not especially Republican jokes. The Democrats shared 
and enjoyed them. Which is rather alarming, when you consider what 
another four years of defeat can do.to a major political party. I do 
not think even the Democrats were aware, until a week from last Satur- 
day, why they felt so calm and easy. I do not recall an autumn since 
the war in which the American people seemed ‘so stable, so unpanicky, 
so united in their general attitude—which has become in many things 
the attitude you take up by walking in the middle of the road. 

What had happened was that the American people had acquired in 
peace time something they have not had since Roosevelt in war time: a 
father, as well as a President; and we did not know it until twelve days 
ago. It is hard now to separate the father from the political leader. 


-Because the influence he has brought to bear on the American people, 


their political climate, their prejudices, the very tempo of their lives, 
has been gentle, patient (too patient for many people who had grown 
used, in two decades, to the dramatic and often brash decisions of a 


peo 


only when he was absolutely sure of his ground. The Democrats two 


who today admit that the President’s handling of McCarthy was 
masterly. He never declared war on him, so he never gave him the 
De pant of feeling like a rebel leader. He did not denounce him from 
‘the great height of the presidency and so make McCarthy feel like a 


fied him by mentioning his name, and steadily condemned the method 
_ and the manner of the man. In the end, McCarthy took all the rope he 
was given and by insulting the Senate. hanged himself. Whatever 
_ McCarthy is or is not today, he is not a martyr. 
In the same way, the President would not openly denounce or 
quarrel. with his own party leader in the Senate over Quemoy and 
_ Matsu. He made general statements which left him room to manoeuvre. 
And, meanwhile, from. the White House he alone told the high com- 
mand on the offshore islands what to do and what they must not do 
now. It would be too rosy a view of any political party to say that the 
_ President has liquidated the powerful and truculent men on his right 
wing who have given him so much trouble. But by not denouncing them 
in public he has never alienated them; some of them are grateful to 
him, for they are not the victims of a vendetta and so can appear in 
public with respect. 
The effect of this unfamiliar temperament, and extraordinary toler- 


ground where he feels at home and in command. Indeed, he has so 
extended the middle ground that the extremists. in either party can 
Aresctgt barely find a fringe to totter on. Only two years after it was a risky 

' thing in this country to have had a cousin who once knew a communist, 
the President of the United States went to Geneva, looked the Russians 
in the eye with disarming candour, and suggested that the two countries 
should exchange blueprints of their arms and military power and should 


HREE months ago Professor Hallstein, Dr. Adenauer’s roving 
ambassador, declared that western Germany was moving into 
its most difficult period of political development since the war. 

Nothing that has happened since has disproved this statement. 
ag The Geneva Conference brought a limited détente in Europe and no 


resulted only in the Russians gaining the diplomatic relations which 
they wanted in return for sending German prisoners home. — 

_ After congratulating the Chancellor on the calm, direct way in which 
he negotiated, many German newspapers have noted with surprise that 
he failed to achieve the two things which he promised before leaving 
for Moscow. He failed to keep the question of the German prisoners 


reunification in return for granting diplomatic relations. The results of 
Sa the conference were summed up by Dr. Karl Silex, editor of the 
weekly Deutsche Kommentare. ‘ The right way to look at it’, he wrote, 

is to decide how far it helped or hindered German reunification ’. 
In his view the despatch of a German ambassador to Moscow will be 
due to an overmastering fear of the indefinite prolongation of the 
_ status quo in central Europe. The Soviet leaders, unlike Dr. Adenauer, 
entered into the conference with a cut-and-dried plan. This was to 
open diplomatic relations with Bonn, to continue to recognise both 
‘German states, and to prolong the status quo on a basis of peaceful 
coexistence wreathed in smiles. This, Dr. Silex thought, was exactly 


now’, he went on, ‘as well as for freedom for a united Germany to 
et ‘make its own military alliances, is a babbler ’. Gerafans must wake for 
ewe ie a more realistic approach than this. - 


“ 


tem do _he had jong ago feats to ‘cool off sd think dpain and move - 


years ago begged him to strike McCarthy down, before McCarthy _ 
- turned into Hitler. You would be surprised at many such Democrats — 


_have—as someone said a week nicole enemies, : 


least seishy impressed—the aes of the Soviet Tiniale 
martyr. He allowed him all the latitude in the world, never even glori- _ 


ance, has been that the President has united the country on the middle | 
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‘real progress over the German problem. The Moscow Conference — 
west German capitalism. — 


on a non-political plane, and he failed to secure any progress towards _ 


and persion and the : a attraction of the Resets 


what the Russians achieved. ‘Whoever asks for German reunification — 


cupy: 
shading he liked; a man a in a little over two 


So America has a sense of loss today because it ap) pears c 
the President will not run for a second term. Indeed, it seems impossib] 
to imagine that either of the great parties could ever nominate a ma 
who was known to have had a heart attack. The burden of the presi 
dency, the daily, weekly, monthly grind, is appalling, And every sig 


points to the President’s retiring in January 1957 to the farm he bougt 


and has lovingly renovated, at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, on the appre 
priate site for a beloved General—of one of the most famous battlefield 
of the Civil War. So, without this restraining hand, the Republican 
could fall apart into their own feuding wings. The Democrats have 2 
the very least half a dozen ‘men who are eager and panting to ru 
against any Republican who may now become available. At the momen’ 
it looks, therefore, as if both conventions are wide open. Much of ou 
confidence in the’ unprecedented good times; in the chance that th 
Russians may see the folly of a hydrogen war; our feeling that' i in an 
likely crisis ‘ Ike * would take hold, is bound to evaporate. ; 

Only the business world for once seems to be acting on the belie 
that Eisenhower has given it enough momentum to keep on a stead 
keel. Otherwise I end with no comfortable conclusion. The politic: 
world is now an enigma. We cannot escape the feeling that we hav 
been well protected and guided by a patient, wise, and charming mat 
And that even though he lives, when he no longer lives in the Whit 


House, he is lost to us. And we are out in the harsh sunlight suddenh 


with our fists up to our eyes, orphans who must learn to sew. fc 
ourselves.—Home Service 


q Bee rninn Relations with Russia: , the Next Phase 


‘The Bina Ficies Political CoctaspondeBee which wavers uneasil 
on the verge of neutralism, described an unrelievedly grey future. Nc 
only will the East German Government demand talks with its Feder: 
counterpart: the communist-sponsored ‘ Socialist Unity Party’ will as 


for a working-class front to be created in western Germany: the Grote 


woh! Government will require its radical land reform to be guaranteed 
next on the list could be the guaranteeing of the state-socialised indu: 
tries of the Soviet zone, or of the Oder-Neisse line, or the droppin 
of the prosecution of the West German Communist Party in the Karls 
ruhe Constitutional Court. The Russian plan certainly does not provid 
for the proletarian society in their zone to be or into = wit 
ees SS 

The Russian plan is just. beginning to develop into a bogey. Germar 
to whom I have spoken since the conference are only now 
to realise what a long spell of Soviet-organised coexistence : could “mean 
among other things, the intensified ideological schooling of east Stes 
youth, the more diligent resettling of the old eastern provinces: 


Russians are not necessar 
Chinese population on R popular 
Nor has the equally specious theory that the Soviet caer are smilin 
simply because their agricul ylanning has suffered a scctaens J 
In the circumstances ( reacti 2 
balanced and moderate. Polit ic: 
out that Dr. Adenauer’s expressi 
feelings of the whole west Gert 


need ‘to exercise the maxin um care 


-~ 


sly approved, was: “products, 


s of Feodstuts, offer Pe for esa scetiee 
and above all afford living-space. For western G 
really is becoming crowded today, and the population of the. § 


r of one (Coes ‘newspaper ‘told. me that the Russians _ zone, although declining, is still higher than pre-war. 


ted by two considerations. The first is that the puppet East 
Government is failing, but cannot be abandoned owing to 
effect that this would have on the other satellite states. The threat 
/ united, westernised Germany would destroy their self-confidence 
and make them ripe for what the Russians would call ‘ western ideo- 
logical infiltration ’. The girdle of, perforce, friendly states on Russia’s 
western frontier would disintegrate. The second consideration is that - 
the Federal Republic is now a ‘worthwhile’ partner. ‘Why do the 
Russians now ignore France?’ this editor asked me. ‘ Because France 
is not so’interesting for them. She has not made what, in all humility, 
‘can only be described as the astonishing post-war recovery of western 
Germany. The Russians work out each step in advance. At the same_ 
time they are opportunists and we must become opportunists, too. We 
must look for a new way out of the muddle—perhaps by curtailing. 
our commitments to Nato and West European Union. DEMO! we 
must not just stand still’. — 


e - 


A ices foacualtar in Mosebw ya 

‘This German appreciates every situation as it arises and does not 
Boe his judgement on preconceived ideas. Many other Germans would ° 
readily apply their own theories to a situation which has become 
‘potentially more dangerous since Moscow. Such a German is Hans 
Zehrer, the editor of Die Welt. He was one of a number of German 
journalists who recently visited Moscow and he wrote a long series 
of evocative articles about his visit which have since been published 
in booklet form. They are imbued with the sort of romanticism, insight, 
and lack of balance which has made the German dangerous in the past. 
‘He gave his articles the title—whimsical and vaguely romantic—of ‘A 
Journey into the Past’. The Russians, he said, were not interested in 

* overstepping ’ their frontiers—a conclusion which should remind one 
of the fate of the Baltic states, Karelia, East Prussia, Ruthenia and 
Bessarabia. Zehrer concluded: ‘If we turn our backs on the Russian 
people we only harm ourselves. I repeat: this type of socialism may 
signify degeneration and decay in the west, where the. idea of it is 
equivalent to a curse. But in the east this is not so’. The Russians, 
he. thought, believed in ‘idealism and the thought of progress’ . Com- 
-Inunism was only a thin ‘ crust ’. The Germans and the Russians should 


therefore coexist. There is commonsense in this final conclusion : there - 


are strange confusions of mind in what went before. 
Zehrer’s eyes are turned east. There are two main reasons for this. 
‘He believes that the ‘Russian’ element is stronger and more funda- 
mental than the ‘Soviet’ element. He subscribes to the theory of. 
Germany ‘ building a bridge between east and west’. 
intention behind this thought. Many Germans believe that the Slav 
element in the German nation—as evidenced by place-names, proper . 
names and such racial minorities as the Serbs, Wends, and Masurians 
gives. this theory substance. German diplomats can refer to a fairly © 
solid tradition of Russo-German understanding, based on Tauroggen, 
/Bismarckian policy, Rapallo, Russo-German economic and military 
co-operation between the wars and the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. 
German soldiers, financiers, scientists and industrialists have their own 
‘reasons for appreciating the advantages of Russo-German friendship. 
y The Germans and the Russians really understand each other’, one 
German journalist told me. ‘Look at the reception of the German 
visitors at the recent football match in Moscow! It was quite spon- 
_ taneous and jit showed that, given the chance, we can get on with each — 
other again’. This man’s view is paralleled by that of an ex-officer | 
who told me how he had ‘recruited’ Russian soldiers as his perso 
bodyguard, who advanced with him into their own country. 
_. German eyes are turning east for other reasons, Here are some of 
The Germans know that they will derive great advantages from 
th - consolidation of the ‘land mass’, meaning Russia and Germany. 
These advantages will be essentially economic, for few Germans— 
ide the Soviet-paid neutralists of the Rheinisch-Wesfaelische Nach- 
and the crackpot geopoliticians of the extreme right—have an 
playing off east against west. The economic interest is more 
German reunification, for instance, could open up the Elbe 
it traffic-with Prague: it could free Berlin from its 
es, open up the Baltic to German shipping, make Saxon 
peeled for ne of west German households. A 


A= mae 


There is no ill- ~ 


The land mass does not need to be consolidated. There is alwe 
the alternative dream of a. -German-dominated central and east 


Ministers, Herr Oberlaender and Herr Kraft, are former ‘ 
was founding his ‘new order’ in eastern Europe. 


has packed his Ministry with men of similar persuasions. The eastern 
experts still toy with ideas of a Danubian Federation, of a German- 


Polish condominium east of the River Oder, of an Upper Silesian 


European development corporation. 
One German office—that for the ‘ 
deserves special mention. Its sponsors believe in the ‘ German solution’ 
for eastern Europe. They maintain contact with such outdated organisa- 
tions as the fascist Iron Guard of Rumania, the fascist Arrow Cross 
of Hungary, the Ukrainian partisans originally raised by the anti- 
semite Petlura, and the Tiso Slovaks. This office passes out govern- 


‘ment funds to these dubious people in retainer fees,.and to the publica- 
“tions of émigré , groups which no longer have the slightest weight in 
In July, German Ministers attended the funeral — 
of Matus Czernak, a pro-nazi Slovak and former member of the 


their home countries. 
fascist Hlinka Guard, who was assassinated in Munich. : 
This office is evidently unable to distinguish between discredited 
German war-time agents and collaborators and genuine opponents of 
communism. Its time is wasted with the problems of members of the 


former Baltic S.S. division ‘ Nordland ’, of the Rumanian legion ‘ Prinz. 


Eugen ’, and over the future of the ‘national committees’ which squabble 
unceasingly and total thirty-five in Bavaria alone.. One American 
observer said to me: ‘The truth is the Germans do not believe in 
real independence for the east European peoples. They regard them 
as inferior, not deserving normal national rights and therefore best 
fitted into some all-embracing German plan’. 


Theories and dreams apart, there are many Germans who are honestly — 


imbued with the hope that, following reunification, parts at least of 
the lost eastern provinces will be handed back. Pressed by the pro- 
vincial bodies of the Landmannschaften, the Federal Foreign Mini- 
ster, Herr von Brentano, said that his government would not ‘ remain 
silent’ on the subject of the eastern frontier. 
of course, only be settled at a peace treaty. Dr. Adenauer referred 
to it in definite terms at Moscow. His Minister for All-German Affairs, 
Herr Kaiser, never ceases to refer to it, wherever he goes. 

The Oder-Neisse line will lurch increasingly into a foreground of 
German politics. It is already being widely publicised... The Refugee 
Press Service in Goettingen has been publishing stories under such 
titles as ‘Efforts to re-settle the Sudetenland have collapsed’, or 
‘ Livestock. in Pomerania down by 50 per cent.’, or, again, ‘ Supply 
failures in Baltic seaside resorts’. 
eastern provinces are now decaying culturally and economically : 
seventeen new harvesters in all East Prussia ’, and ‘ Stettin and Breslau 


~ today provide records in dirtiness’ are typical headlines. Other reports 
aim to show that Poles and Czechs have failed to re-settle properly. 


Thus, the Poles of Pomerania have ready-packed trunks for the day 
of departure and Poles in Késlin have been imprisoned for ‘ spreading 
panicky tales’. This press service is supported by 350 refugee news- 
papers and periodicals in western Germany with a circulation of 
1,750,000, and 4 fourteen refugee publications which appear abroad. 


Canvassing of Public Opinion Abroad 

The canyassing of public opinion abroad has been intensified. From 
the Ruhr town of Schwerte, a monthly newsletter is being sent to 
British families which explains, in very Germanic terms, the histories 
of the lost eastern provinces. This newsletter strives to show that 
Britain and the United States will be held responsible for the readjust- 


- ment of the eastern frontier, that Germans were always civilising agents’ 


and lived on the best of terms with Slav neighbours, and that the ‘new 
order’ of Alfred Rosenberg was a reasonable model for the future. 
Two months ago the chairman of the ‘ Association of German 
Expellees’, Dr. Linus Kather, demanded the restoration of the lost 
provinces, and added, ‘If the Federal Government does nothing, we 


Care of Homeless Foreigners is, 


This question could, 


Europe. It is no coincidence that the old experts of the Ost-Abteilung — 
of Ribbentrop’s Foreign Ministry are back in ‘office. Two Federal % 
eastern 
experts’ who held responsible posts at a time when Alfred Rosenberg | 


Herr Oberlaender » 


Other stories show that the old - 
* Only. 


C erman reunification. That is why it will become increasingly 
important and not because of the refugees themselves. About three- 
quarters of them have already been integrated into the life of western 
_ Germany; their youth is growing up with no clear memory of their 
‘old homes; and rational Germans know that the resettlement of the 
lost provinces is a practical impossibility. 
_ go back are almost exclusively land!ords and well-to-do farmers. 


the Oder-Neisse question, by the machinations of the neutralists, by 
eer oans romantics, and such strange’concepts as that propounded 


War and Society — 


LL political experience knows a vio between freedom 
and necessity, between individual initiative and social deter- 
minism; international politics seem to have it in a heightened 
degree. When we consider the crises ef peace and war we 
are assailed by contradictory impressions: the occasions of war seem 
so tractable, the causes so ineluctable. The surface of the stream glitters 
with contingency: the play of personalities, like Stratford at Con- 
stantinople at the outbreak of the Crimean War, or Neville Chamber- 
lain taking control. of British foreign policy; actions in themselves 
- trivial, the toning down of a despatch by the Prince Consort, the 
toning up of a telegram by Bismarck; chances. that might have been 
otherwise, the murder of an arrinke: the absence of a Great Power 
from its seat in the Security Council. But all the time we are aware of 
_ the irresistible current underneath. Thus we easily fall into twin errors, 


Antoinette (we ask ourselves) had not intrigued with the Austrian Court 
with such obstinate and childish disloyalty, need there have been war 
between the French Revolution and Europe? If Sir Edward Grey had 


might have been restrained? But we recoil from these ill-judged 
__ speculations, to measure the blind growth of state power, the drives 
of economic imperialism, the pressures of population, and persuade 
ourselves that these catastrophes had causes so deep- seated as to have 
~ been virtually predestined. 

Between the world wars these two cxapeeentions Aoatistied + in unison. 
| The most consistent attempt was then made to explain war in terms of 


at the same time there was a belief that this system of necessity could 


international politics would be reconciled in the final freedom of an 
_ jnability to go to war, a beata necessitas non peccandi. Since 1945 there 
has been less tendency to push either analysis or expectation to. such 
lengths. Political thought in the post-war-period has been marked, not 


‘war in international politics. Some months ago President Eisenhower 
was asked to comment on a statement by Admiral Radford that war 
might start anywhere at any time. He replied, philosophically, ‘ There is 
_ always the possibility of war ’. I think it is true to say that thirty years 
ago, twenty years ago, no democratic ‘statesman would have dared give 

_ such an answer; though before 1914 no statesman would have thought 
- it anything but an acknowledgement of the obvious. 


transient, perhaps expiring, period since the sixteenth century in which 
_ and if we wish to formulate the tension between determinism. and human 


initiative in the matter of war, we can only say that war is inevitable, 
but Particular wars can be avoided. The first half of this ihax is 


_ so much by a belief that the hydrogen bomb has created an unprece- 
dented situation, as by a return to traditional views about the part of © 


*his SNCs, question will soc oeey: be finked with that ‘of by 


The refugees who want to — 


Germany’s relations with the eastern bloc will be complicated by © 


War and International Politics — i ana 


exaggerating the freedom or exaggerating the necessity. If only Marie | 


defined British policy clearly in 1914, is it not possible that Germany © 


social determinism, to press its causes back from human decisions — 


Pemaads such circumstances as capitalism or the balance of power. But — 


tee __ be so modified as to abolish war altogether. Freedom and necessity in — 


If we consider the course of international politics during the perhaps . 


Acree has existed this peculiar society composed of sovereign states, 


the Soviet zone. 


_ just wars. But it is convenient to classify them under 
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a statement of moral certainty, ‘a proposition of the. statistical: oad 
There have been widely expected wars which did not happen, for 
instance between Britain and Russia in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. But the failure of such wars to occur was not due t 
a decline in the incidence of war, but to the potential conflict being 
transcended by a greater conflict. The second half of the paradox i 
a proposition in the context of diplomacy. It is the task of diplomacy 
to circumvent the occasions of war, and to extend the series of circum- 
vented occasions: to drive the automobile of state along a one-way 
track, against head-on traffic, past infinitely recurring precipices. The 
notion that diplomacy can eradicate the causes of war was part of the 
great illusion after 1919. Diplomacy can do a little, perhaps, to mitigate 


the social conditions of war; it can circumvent the occasions of war. 


but the causes of war, like the need for diplomacy itself, will remain sc 
long as a multiplicity of governments are not reduced to one govern- 
ment and international politics transformed into domestic politics. No 
does experience or reflection give any reason to ‘Suppose that Die car 
come about except by war itself. 

If we ask about the cause of a particular war, the answer we 
normally find satisfying, and the answer the historian normally give 
us, is in terms of a motive inspired by relationships of power. The 


classic example is Thucydides’ judgement that the real reason for the 


Peloponnesian War (though the reason the least often given) was 


the fear aroused in Sparta by the growth of Athenian power. Thi 


sentence has earned criticism from a generation of classical. historians 
who have reproved Thucydides _ for neglecting the social and- -economit 
causes. Nevertheless it endures for the student of politics as the proto 
typic statement of how we usually express the causes of war. When al 
our research on the framework of necessity is complete, | we find the 
origins of wars in the decisions of governments, and sometimes. ‘the 
passions of peoples, prompted by relationships of power. 4 
There are many kinds of wars: aggressive wars and. preventive 
prestige wars and wars of security, idealistic wars and pe haps ¢ evel 


motives: wars of gain, wars of fear, and wars of ‘doctrine. TI is group- 
ing corresponds to the causes of war suggested by Hobbes, 
himself adapting the motives of Athenian imperi 
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4 
pe “With ‘wars sf. fear, on the other hand, ie problem is rather one 
‘0 6f, exclusion, By fear we mean, not an ‘unreasoning emotion, but a 
gp eeons: apprehension of future. evil, and this is the prime motive of 
~ with their security, and most powers at most times find their security 
- threatened. It is worth remembering that the motive of fear prompts 
_ preventive war as well as defensive war, and that in the majority of 
t - wars between Great Powers the aggressor’s motive has been preventive. 
3 - Let me quote ‘Mr. G. F. Hudson: ‘ There is perhaps no factor’, he 
~ has said, ‘ which drives a state into war so inexorably as a steady loss 


4 of relative power. Sooner or later a desperate now-or-never mood 


_ overcomes the calculations of prudence, and the belief that a war 
4 may ‘be won today, but cannot be won tomorrow, becomes the most 
- convincing of-all arguments for an appeal to the sword’. This is a 
_ luminous statement of the Thucydidean fear. It is also, like all political — 
4 Bs cvaths, prophetic. It describes the Japanese attitude towards the United 
q States, and was written five years before Pearl Harbour. - 
__ By war of doctrine I mean missionary or crusading war, war to assert 
principles and advance a cause. If qualitative change i is more important 
than quantitative, the striking development in war in the past two 
hundred years is not its growing destructiveness, but the way it has 
increasingly become the instrument of doctrinal conviction. For since 


the end of the eighteenth century, international society has been. in — 
a condition of stasis. ‘It is convenient to use this Greek word for strife’ 


within, communities as distinct from strife between them, since the 
English equivalents (civil discord or class-war) are both too narrow and 
too flaccid. Stasis appears in the international community when, in 
_ several states, ‘bodies of -men acquire loyalties which attach them more 
p10 bodies of men in other states than to their own fellow-citizens. The 
4 consequence, said Burke, -who is our supreme commentator on the . 
Batters 
which» arise from their locality and natural circumstances’. Or, to 
; borrow Mr. Koestler’s language, ‘ horizontal forces ’ shake and distort 
“the vertical structure of competing national egotisms’. ~The word 
horizontal is useful since it allows us to avoid the ambiguities of the 
word ‘ international’. The members of international society have never 
all been national states, and nationalism itself has been one of the 
‘most disruptive international doctrines, an inter-state revolutionary 
“movement. Besides Marx’s International there have been Mazzini’s 
and Hitler’s. 
doctrine acquires a territorial foothold. The doctrine then becomes 
an armed doctrine, and the state where it is enthroned becomes, for its 
adherents abroad, an exemplar, an asylum, and perhaps a saviour. 
International stasis changes both the motive and character of war. 
On the one hand, it approximates war to revolution; on the other, 
it blurs the distinction between war and peace. The classic example 
of the doctrinal motive is the French Revolutionary War, when France 
 * attacked Europe i in order to regenerate it’. Probably a purer example 
_ was the Soviet invasion of Poland in 1920, when the Red Army. crossed — 
Curzon Line westwards in an enthusiastic confidence of European 
olution. Nor is it beyond question whether this motive stirred in 
lin’s mind when the second Soviet invasion of Europe began in 


4 


A 


e5 , asserting some horizontal right against some yertical legitimacy, 
some state as saviour and liberator of some group of foreigners. 
eCremcan War. this is least true, but yet not wholly untrue. 


“Since ahe American Declaration a Independence in 1776, 
E between. Great eee: path three writing and those 


Meeumech war died peace is the Socndador of civilised 
ane Tests on common n moral and political standards. 


international | Politics. For all powers at all times are concerned primarily. 


‘is to introduce other interests into all countries, than those 


~The climax of international stasis is when a’ horizontal. 


- But every war in Europe since 1792 has had some doctrinal 


un "1 
at tee ty the logic of a and of the. apcaiie itself, the uni 
city becomes transformed into an empire, an empire proclaimin 
“Outside the empire there is no salvation ’. 
_ has been spent than ever before on delimiting the theoretical borderlin 


- 


between peace and war, and in defining those acts which transgress it; _ 


_ while in practice the borderline has become more smudged than at 


ee - any time since the Wars of Religion. Today it requires a mental effort — és 
_ from us to regard as abnormal, circumstances in which ships are sunk» 
and aircraft shot down without warning, peaceable citizens are kid- 
napped and disappear, traitors flee from one side to the other bringing 
secrets and receiving moral acclaim, prisoners are tortured into apostasy, — 


and diplomacy is replaced by propaganda. 

This blending of war with revolution, this pyiiriteien of war-from 
‘peace, gives a new social dimension to war, and produces a range of 
military activities which outstrip both international law and- military 
science, the kind of irregular warfare whose heroes are Garibaldi and 


‘T. E. Lawrence and Marshal Tito, which played a large part in: thevuay 
~ second world war and has been the prevalent warfare in the world — 
since. Such revolutionary sub-war is characteristic of doctrinal conflict. — 
We all know that Engels described insurrection as an art, and expounded. 


its principles; it is less often remembered that Mazzini, the Gandhi 
of nineteenth- -century liberalism, wrote a set of ‘ Rules for the Conduct 
of Guerrilla Bands ’. 


Revolution. involves counter-revolution ; doctrinal y war encourages war 


of counter-doctrine. Is doctrinal warfare to be met by containment, 
whose aim is security and whose motive fear, or by liberation—liberation 


from the ascendancy of the doctrine—whose aim is counter-revolu- © 


tionary? The question is not answered by an appeal to the principle of 


collective security, for this itself can be inspired by either motive. In 


Korea, collective security meant a coalition whose predominant motive 


was fear: eleven of the seventeen powers that sent contingents experi-. 


enced the direct threat of communism. The collective security we dreamed 


_of in the “thirties, the war against Mussolini, inspired and purified by 


the moral censure and punitive purpose.of the fifty sanctionist states, 


would have been much more a war of_ principle, a doctrinal war, — 
logically evoking stasis in Italy and entailing the overthrow of ‘the 
The same motive prompted General MacArthur’s __ 
desire to chastise Red China. In the past seven years the west has~ 
debated this issue of containment or liberation, of limited war: or 
counter-revolutionary crusade, and has decided clearly in favour of ~ 


aggressor regime. 


containment. If we were to put it in terms of the ancient doctrine 
which lays down that there can be no just war without a right intention, 
we might say that it is the consensus of the west today that there can 
-be no right intention in going to war unless the motive is fear. 


It has often been argued that the invention of nuclear weapons has — 
transcended the Hobbesian predicament, by transferring our fear from 


the potential enemy to war itself. But a moment’s reflection will show 
that every Great Power, both government and people, fears atomic 
warfare Jess than it fears the consequences of not using it in certain 
circumstances against the potential enemy. The motive of gain may 
indeed have been weakened; the motives of fear and doctrinal conviction 
continue to be part of our daily experience. And as Smuts once pointed 
out, the more we suppose that nuclear weapons have reduced the likeli- 
hood of direct military encounter between Great Powers, the more we 
must suppose that international conflict will take the form of revolu- 


tionary sub-war, of infiltration, guerrilla strife, Cctvoriatns and propa-_ 


ganda. 


‘ 


_ Inescapable Condition 
The aim of foreign policy remains what it has always been, to pre- 
serve the balance of power. The difficulties of foreign policy arise 
because the balance of power can never be stabilised in our own favour. 
Wisdom in foreign policy consists in recognising this as the inescapable 
condition of international politics. Duty in foreign policy consists in 
the ‘intelligent refinement of the motive of fear. Morality in foreign 
\ policy consists in cultivating magnanimity, justice, patience, long-suffer- 
ing, so that these may enrich the political judgement. War is inevitable, 
but particular wars can be avoided. This means living with endless 
uncertainties and crises. ‘ Why then call them shames ?— 
which are indeed naught else, 
But the protractive trials of great Jove 
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After the Holidays. 


. N the page oppure extracts from Mr. Raymond Baker’s 
recently broadcast talk on a visit to Blackpool to see ‘the | 
lights’ may be read. He notices that Blackpool has had an 
astonishingly successful holiday season this year (extended by 


_ the ingenuity of ‘ the lights ’) and that applies to most other resorts too. 


The combination of a glorious summer with an ever-growing increase 
of ‘holidays with pay’ delighted everybody from boarding-house to— 
whelk stall keepers and even holiday-makers enjoyed themselves (if 
that is not too cynical a remark). Yet in such a summer as this, one 


was conscious of the all-pervadingness of broadcasting. In August, as 
men moved towards the sea to bathe, they would stop to listen to 
somebody else’s portable wireless set in order to hear a description of 


the last critical Test match between England and South Africa at the 
Oval. And today, at Blackpool, as Mr. Baker relates, crowds in hotels 
will turn their backs on “ the fights. to. sa? at the still novel wonder 
of the ‘ telly’. 

But it is as the evenings close in, as ‘summer time’ is ended and — 
forgotten, as the children return to school, that one ought to become 
aware of all that broadcasting does and offers. After more than- thirty 


_ years of the existence of the British Broadcasting Corporation, practi- 


cally two generations have grown up which can scarcely recall the time 
when there was no broadcasting of any kind. The services that it 
performs, year in and year out, tend to be taken for granted. And, with” 
the introduction of commercial television in the London area last month, 
in so far as broadcasting impinges on the average consciousness, it is 


as often as not simply as the offering of slick entertainment to those 


who prefer to sit at home watching their screen to going out to a theatre 


or cinema. But to think of broadcasting in those terms is to overlook 
__ what has long been established: the provision, for instance, of a regular, — 
reliable, and impartial news service; the wide diffusion of good music, 


as, for example, from the Promenade Concerts which might never 
have survived from the days of Sir Henry Wood had it not been for 


the patronage of the Corporation; the broadcasts to schools, which 


some educationists like and others dislike, but are certainly a public 


service of significance; the religious services (again a subject of con- 
_troversy) which bring the Christian faith into homes where church- 


going may not be poems the weather reports, virtually wisp tay ce” 
to ships at sea. 


_ These are but a pik of the services that have become so much a 
part and parcel of our daily life that they are readily taken for granted. 


The Corporation of course is here to offer these services and to take into 
account the needs of every section of the community. But it is at liberty 
to interpret its task in a liberal way. Next week, for example, we shall 
begin to publish the Reith Lectures in which Professor Pevsner is 
talking about English art. The philistine may say that this is a minority 
interest. But it is a pretty poor world in which a large number of men 
and women cannot be attracted by such a subject which epitomises and - 


reflects the character and greatness of our country. One does not suggest 


that people during the winter that lies before them ought to resign them- 


selves to spending all their leisure hours being passively entertained, 


or even passively educated—any more than that holidays should be 


absorbed in listening or viewing. There is, and should be, more to life 
_ than that. But these services are available all day and every day and 
have become part of the structure of our society. Future historians will 

_ recognise the part broadcasting performs—though present-day citizens 
_may lightly take it to be something to which they are naturally entitled. 


tary saying that the support ¢ and toi | of Arab, Asian and African: 


‘In.common with a number of other French newspa 


democracies ’, — oe ‘South Leepicaaetd 
oriental ¢ 


_ THE SITUATION IN FRENCH Worra AFRICA a the 


slovak arms for Egypt were linked together by some 
communist countries as setbacks for the Western Powers and 
for the Arab world, and for ‘ ‘anti-colonialism in 
area’. Thus, a broadéast by Litauer from. Warsaw & 


Secretary-General of the Arab League, pee 3 


‘speaking in the name of all Arabs, declared that the. deal with pit c 
slovakia was the right way to lay the foundations of Arab freedom. The 
_ policy of the imperialists has received a palpable setback . . Similarly, 
the United Nations General Assembly’s decision to discuss ‘tise Algerian 
question is a noteworthy success for the colonial peoples and a defeat 
for those who would like to keep them under the imperialist yoke. iy 
A Czechoslovak broadcast said that Egypt had become an important 
force among the Arab States and, ‘ together with’ them, a bulwark 
against which plans to set up aggressive military blocs in the Medi- 
terranean area are breaking down’. Prague’ radio also’ broadcast an 
official government statement on the ‘ violent campaign combined with 
pressure on the Egyptian Government to cancel the agreement ’, and on 
the Government’s determination to ‘fulfil correctly their ‘ obligations 
under the agreement’. Another Czech broadcast, hailing the ‘ peace- 
loving policy of the Arab States’, claimed that the real reason for 
western ‘alarm’ over the sale of arms to Egypt was that ‘the: designers 
of the Middle East military bloc’ feared Egypt’s ‘ growing indepen- 
dence’ and the effect of her example on other Arab countries. Bi. 
Rumanian broadcast stated: ve 
Events now taking shape in the ‘Wieden region pets the ieee 
East, and what was to have been hushed up by the prevention of the 
debate on Algeria, are yet Suctber proof that the policy of strength is 
evaporating. : 
Prague radio quoted the forsign itor of the Czechoslovak trade union 


paper Prace as saying that whereas the Soviet Union never asked for a 


military base in any agreement the United States had offered arms to 
Egypt ‘in exchange for participation in a military pact’, while France 
offered arms ‘ in exchange for Egypt’s refusal to support the national 
aspirations of the Arabs in North Africa’. Moscow radio broadcast Mr. 


_ Khrushchev’s reply to a Pravda correspondent who asked him to out- 
line ‘ the essence of the North African pes : 


Mr. Khrushchev . 
stated : ¥ 


The US.S.R: ie not ‘dterfere i in the ‘eel affairs of other states. 
A correct solution of this problem can be found, naturally taking into 
account the legitimate rights and national interests of the people of the 
French Union. The position of the Soviet people—one of moral 
‘support and auth for the people’s aspirations for national libera- 
- tion—has long been koe and seems to me ‘to require no space 

_ explanation. : 
A Tass transmission reine to the dco published in fiat 
on the unification of the insurgent movement in Morocco and Algeria 
ant the start of ane eary sy by ‘ the ey of liberation of North 


God willing, the Liberation. Baay. aihlse consists of the oie of a 
national fida’i (self-sacrificing) movements in the three North African 
countries, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, has begun its: struggle ba 
the recent joint operations. > 


Cairo radio relayed Colonel Nasser’s speech, followed by : a commen-— 


States with Egypt ; > 2 


é 


will doubtless increase following the story told by the Prime Migeee 
of the ugly deceit which the Western States attempted against Egypt 
and her sister Arab countries, the eee of which was marked by 
the Israeli aggression « on February 2 rae 


- From France, a number of ee were ‘quoted as saying tha 
France faced a concerted offensive against her throughout North Africa. 


resentment at the United Nations vote on Algeria, 
Tireur, commenting particularly on the Soviet and 
asked: what about the self-determination of the peoples 
has annexed or colonised? Le Monde was quoted as s 
nation could tolerate interference i in its affairs an allia 
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Did You Hear That? 


TEMPERATE SWEDEN OFF THE RATION 

‘On OcTOBER 1’; said KARIN BERGMAN, in ‘ At Home and Abroad’, 
‘the Swede said goodbye to a little brown book that up to now he 
has devotedly carried in his breast pocket, close to his heart. It rarely 
happened, as will happen with birth certificates, health. insurance cards 
and other papers of minor importance, that this book, his spirit ration 
book, was lost. Now, through an Act of Parliament, we have become 
grown up men and women, without a ration book, taking the responsi- 
bility of. our drinking habits on our own shoulders. The authorities 
have not been easy in their minds, and have undertaken to forbid 
all the advertisements- about liquor, wine and beer, for half a year. 
A special propaganda committee is trying rather naively to teach us 
to use our liberty with discretion. 

‘Contrary to popular belief abroad, no pressure groups or merry- 
making citizens brought 
about the abolishing of 
the liquor rationing. It is 
the temperance people 
themselves who claim 
that alcohol should be 
free, psychologically as- 
suming that a_ thing 
which is rationed is 
highly desirable. During 
the last war, it was found 
that liquor consumption 
rose very high, and in 
1944 a special temper- 
ance investigation board 
was appointed. In 1953 
it was ready with its pro- 


posal, “set alcohol free 
under everyone’s own 
responsibility”, and in 


May 1954, Parliament 
passed the Act, and at 
the .same time made 
generous grants to the 
temperance movement, 
youth organisations, and 
established a university 
chair in alcoholic re- 
search. We would not 
meet liberty unarmed. 

‘Back in the twenties the question of prohibition was put to a 
plebiscite and fell. Instead, we gout one of the most complex liquor 
rationing systems ever devised. Its father was Dr. Ivan Bracht, a 
man with deep social interests. In 1923, Parliament granted a liquor 
monopoly along lines drawn up by Dr. Bracht, who also became 
the director of the organisation, known as “ the system”. On applica- 
-tion, everyone over twenty-one years of age, with the exception of 
married women, was given a ration book. If a married woman wanted 
to have the girls in for a cocktail, she had to keep on the right side. of 
her husband. Men generally got three litres, roughly six pints, a month, 
and women one litre. Only special retail houses could sell liquor, and 
under the new law it is the same, to avoid profiteering interests. 

‘Our drinking habits were governed by magical hours, twelve noon 
and twelve midnight. Between noon and three o’clock, a man could 
haye seven and a half centilitres, about one large schnapps, and a 
woman a small one. Between three o’clock and midnight, a man could 
have the equivalent of three small schnapps and a woman two. The 
Bracht system has also rightly been called the centilitre system. 

©The restaurant owner will no longer have to measure out the 
' centilitres, but he will have other worries. He is to see that young 
_ people of eighteen are not served, that intoxicated people are dis- 
' suaded from having more, and that the people known as drunkards 
get the cold shoulder, a job calling for much diplomacy. One popular 
innovation is that we shall from now on be allowed to watch floor 
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Some of Blackpool’s illuminations, dominated by the Tower: 


shows with. our drinks. Continental night life will perhaps finally 
conquer Stockholm ’. 


WEEKEND IN BLACKPOOL 

** You'll be all right there, they’ve got everything ”, my Lancashire 
friend told me before I left’, said RAYMOND BAKER in a Home Service 
talk, ‘and I saw what he meant almost at once on arriving at 
Blackpool that Sunday night. The first things I saw on getting into 
South Shore were an illuminated helter-skelter looking like a monstrous 
stick of rock lit up in green and yellow neon, and behind it a gigantic 
roller-coaster glittering with yellow lights for the whole of its up-and- 
down length. Colour clashes did not seem to enter into the scheme of 
things—greens and vivid pinks with electric blues thrust aside the 
dark curtain of the night without a by your leave. 

‘I had dinner and 
took a walk up the end- 
less Promenade. The 
famous Blackpool Tower 
looked about 100 yards 
away but I found it was 
more like two miles. 
Looking around, I did 
just notice that the sea 
was there but I nearly 
missed. it like everyone 
else. Straight as a Roman 
road and nearly as long 
stretches the Promenade. 
All over the place was 
the legend “Jugs for 
the sands” in café win- 
dows, even on the roof 
tops, and every other 
shop was selling some- 
thing to eat. Pride of 
place was given to the 
fish and -chip shops, 
large and brightly lit 
places shining with stain- 
less steel, and faintly 
surgical looking with the 
attendants in white coats 
and the white enamelled 
tables. “ Bring your own 
food ” and “ Tea with own food ”, it said in most of them, but no one 
was doing so at this time of night. A large red-faced man with a bowler 
hat, a white apron and no collar called my attention to his stall, full of 
mussels, whelks, cockles, and. his oysters at three for half a crown. 
“What do you do with them if you haven’t sold out by midnight? ” 
I asked. ‘“ Ah’ll sell ’em, lad”, was the answer with that cast-iron 
confidence that I later recognised as the hall-mark of the place. 

‘I had intended to look in at the famous Tower Ballroom but found 
to my surprise that on Sundays Blackpool does not dance. But that 
puritanism does not extend to trading and further along the Promenade 
a large crowd were gathered around a travelling shop. It was made 
out of a furniture van with one of its sides chopped off to form a shop 
window and counter. With the smooth fluency of a B.B.C. sports 
commentator the super-salesman from Leeds was Dutch-auctioning 
pairs of shoes to a half-credulous, half-trusting crowd, and at the same 
time roping in further customers and passers-by as he did so. Past 
the small boy who was attacking the biggest gob-stopper in the world 
called a “‘ Pablo’s whopper ”, past the rock shops, the whelk stalls and 
the ladies who wanted to tell my fortune, past “ Fairview ” and “ My 
Haven ”, I noticed something odd about a group of people in the 
brightly lit, uncurtained windows of a-boarding house. They weren’t 
talking and they weren’t dozing or looking bored but they were staring 
at something with their backs to the window. No, it couldn’ t be, not 
here, I thought. But it was. They were staring at the “ telly ”. 


a view along the Promenade 
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At Blackpool Tower, Raymond Baker saw dancing, comfortable 
looking mothers eating ice cream, and a children’s ballet. ‘ Now’, he 
concluded, ‘I wanted some air and then I remembered the lights, the 
fabulous lights of Blackpool. So out to the Promenade and into a taxi. 
They were on! For something like four miles or so I travelled in a 
forest glade of red, gold, blue, and yellow lights, overhead, on both sides 
of me, and always in front. Disney cartoons picked out in bulbs with 
great skill grinned cheerfully down at me, gigantic illuminated sticks of 
rock, like barbers’ poles in the wrong colours, swirled round and round 
and ended only when the nursery rhymes appeared. The Queen of 
Hearts, Tom the Piper’s Son clutching his pig, and Mother Hubbard 
came into view—four or five times life-size, not depicted in bulbs but 
in the round with heaven knows what kind of machinery behind each 
one, for they moved and jumped with the sort of movement seen in 
film cartoons. Never had the sea had such competition: it was almost 
unfair ’. 


A COLOSSAL EGYPTIAN STATUE 

A colossal statue of the pharaoh Rameses II has been erected outside 
Cairo’s main railway station. The statue dates from the same period as 
Rameses, who reigned over 3,000 years ago, and it was brought from 
the site of the ancient city 
of Memphis earlier this 
year. 

GEOFFREY GODSELL, 
B.B.C. Middle East corre- 
spondent, spoke about it 
in ‘The Eye-witness ’. 
‘This statue’, he said, 
‘has lain on its back for 
centuries out at the site 
of the ancient city of 
Memphis. It was dis- 
covered there  seventy- 
seven years ago. Appar- 
ently it had been originally 
carved in two pieces, one 
twenty-six feet high from 
the feet up to the fore- 
head, and the other six- 
and-a-half feet high, from 
the forehead to the top of 
the crown. ‘The crown, 
the traditional joint crown 
of upper and lower Egypt, 
looks rather like a bishop’s 
mitre on top of a coronet. 
Both parts are carved from pink granite, quarried at Aswan in upper 
Egypt. When I first saw the statue, these two parts lay separated near 
a palm grove in the little Egyptian village of Mitrahina. There is 
hardly anything left there to remind you that this is the site of one 
of the greatest and most flourishing cities of the ancient world. 

“In the spring of this year these two pieces of the statue, weighing 
over seventy tons, were brought into Cairo on a tank transporter lent 
_ by the British army authorities in the Suez Canal zone. A base was 
prepared for the erection of the statue outside the main railway station. 
At the end of July the main part of the statue was brought to an 
upright position on this base. Since then Rameses, without a top to his 
head and with a somewhat shortened forehead, has looked out over the 
crowds and the busy traffic in the big square outside the station. 

“The pharaoh looks rather stiff, with broad shoulders, and his arms 
rigidly at his sides, the royal seals clenched tightly in each fist. Parts 
of his legs and feet are missing, and his nose is chipped, but experts 
are carefully restoring these parts with granite brought from the same 
quarry at Aswan as the granite used for the original statue. But 
Rameses’ crown has not yet been hoisted into place, for there was a 
hitch when the experts came to put the two’ parts of the statue to- 
gether. They discovered there was a piece missing. At some time in 
the remote past somebody had apparently sliced a large circular piece 
from the base of the crown, perhaps to make a millstone. It hap- 
pened that this missing section was the piece of the crown bearing 
the Uraeus,-or sacred cobra, the sacred snake found on the forehead of 
most royal statues in ancient Egypt. On the base of the remaining part 
of the crown, now standing on the ground beside the upright statue, 
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The statue of Rameses II passing the pyramids of Giza, during its journey from Memphis to Cairo 


there are two bosses which indicate that the Uraeus on this particular 
statue of Rameses was not the usual single cobra. What is puzzling is 
that there are two bosses instead of the usual one. Some experts say 
there must have been two cobras, one for upper Egypt and one for 
lower Egypt, as in the case of a few statues of pharaohs of an earlier 
dynasty. But since there is no conclusive proof that this statue of 
Rameses II carried: two cobras, the authorities have decided not tc 
attempt restoration of this part of the statue. A plain piece of granite 
will be inserted to take the place of the missing section, and the crown 
hoisted into place on top of it’. 


HOW TO GET RID OF MIDGES : 
“Many people have asked me’, said DouGLas KETTLE in ‘ Science 
Survey ’, ‘if midges have been more troublesome than usual this year. 
We will restrict ourselves to biting midges and forget their harmless 
dancing cousins. Biting midges are inconspicuous until the bloodthirsty 
females gather around a prospective victim. The males are harmless, 
but the females need a blood meal to develop their eggs. Among the 
thirty species of biting midge in Britain, only one—Culicoides im- 
puncitatus—prefers man. This midge is only numerous and widespread’ 
throughout highland Britain, particularly Scotland. 

“The female lays her 
; Le eggs on peaty soil among 
ane oo - mosses. The eggs hatch 
ae out to produce minute, 
worm-like larvae about 
one twenty-fifth of an inch 
long. The larvae burrow 
into the surface layers of 
the peat, and there they 
spend the next eleven 
months slowly growing. 
When full grown, the 
larva appears like a wisp 
of cotton a quarter of an 
inch long. It changes into a 
chrysalis form and from 
this the adult emerges for 
its brief span of winged 
life—probably not more 
than one to two weeks. 
The life cycle takes a year. 

‘During the summer 
the impunctatus popula- 
tion builds up to a maxi- 
mum and then declines. 
At Liverpool this maxi- 
mum is reached in June, at Loch Lomond it is July, and in north-west 
Scotland it is September. In addition to this seasonal change there is a 
daily rhythm. As many of you know, midges become active at dawn and 
even more so at sunset. This July we were collecting midges which 
attempted to bite a bare leg. In the fifteen minutes before sunset we 
caught thirty-four midges, but in the same period after sunset we cap- 
tured 401. Other weather conditions exert equally powerful effects. On 
the morning following the previous incident, we caught only one midge 
between six o’clock and five minutes to ten. During this time there had 
been a breeze blowing. Then there was a sudden period of calm and 
immediately the midges came out and made life unbearable. Thus 
comparisons between different places and different years on the basis of 
personal experience are liable to large errors. For this reason we prefer 
to make comparisons by means of sticky traps. These are comparable to 
fly papers—only in our work we apply the grease to celluloid wrapped 
round a metal cylinder attached to a post. 

“In 1948 and 1949 we used traps of this kind in experiments at 
Loch Lomond. We changed them every week and we found that the 
midges were not distributed evenly over the trapping zone but were 
concentrated near a few traps. Away from these concentrations the - 
numbers decreased steadily and rather rapidly. This Liane. remained 
constant from week to week and year to year. Therefore the 
were not emerging at vandal: aloe. the ccch, bepeete eae 
a few restricted breeding sites near the traps with large catches. Over 
the sixteen acres covered by the experiment, midges were coming fr 
five relatively small sites. It follows that eradication of th 
should free at least sixteen acres from midge ’. 
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‘Those Who rt Walk Rivage a. sities 


: 
But there are also those who do not pause or look out for anyone, 


to meet them, and for these there is apparently no destination. Where 
j do men like that turn when they come out? They turn to society at 


_be failing _ in their duty if prisoners were given the impression that 
: ‘society will be glad to support them when ye. are discharged. There- 
- fore, even at the risk of being tiresome, we always take every oppor- 
tunity to. remind them that on leaving Prison. they should. get to work 
- without delay. 


they are now entitled to preferential treatment on release. The prisoner 
who thinks along these lines finds he is required to take his place in the 
queue, and he is often loud in his complaints about never being given 


Ye 


difficult transition to the outside world the Prison Commissioners have 
_ encouraged the development of pre-release_courses, especially in the 
_ training prisons. Sometimes the programme “includes practical work— 
how to deal with household repairs and things like that. But, all in 
all, the idea is to try to cover as many as possible of the problems that 
pmay arise after release. 2 ; 
_ One section is concerned with the help available both by aid-on- 
E Peckitsc and the after-care of voluntary societies or through the 
- Welfare State. Another part of the programme is centred on home, 
the family budget, and personal relationships: talks on the kind of 
problems 1 their wives have had to encounter while they have been away, 


children pass through as they grow up. These sessions about the family 
are taken by probation officers, members of the Council of Social 
rvices, the Marriage Guidance Council, 
gion. Industrialists and manufacturers are sometimes invited to talk 
yut wise buying for the home. Let me give you a quotation from 
letter sent by an ex-prisoner who was helped in this kind of way: 


- ‘Thanks to the pre-release course, I have for the first time in my 


Sait Gon, ee ae fe has ‘been removed. ‘After a ies sentence 
: some of them are out of touch. 

*; © What on earth do you do at a pepbra crosdtitees ” one asks, 

The ie of beer—gor blimey! ’ another comments. ~ 


‘part of this process of reintroducing prisoners to the outside 
ve recently made a selection from a long-term prison of nine- 
len, with sentences of four years or over, nearing the end of 
‘sentences. No restriction was made on account of the nature of 

e. The selection was made from those who were considered 
intelligent, trustworthy, and capable of benefiting by 


but just walk away. Perhaps they have said they do not want to be met_ 
outside—that i is understandable. On the other hand, those who go off 
on their own may be doing so because there is no one. who would care 


advice on the Health Service, and a little information on the phases 


risoners usually ask questions about modern make-up and 
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large and to the Welfare State. But the Prison Commissioners would - 


EC rptese men joined a course at a residential adult college aKendeae ay 
; Salsa: by another group of men—members of a skilled artisan profession. 
‘The course lasted a week..Our men took part and mixed piri: 


with all the other students, during lectures and discussions and socially. — 
At first they were difhdent about taking part in the discussions, but as_ 


_ one man told us, “It was grand to be able to air your opinion aaa ical 
- matters quite freely’. On the social side they soon made friends with - 3 


the others and greatly enjoyed their leisure time. What did surprise our~— 


-men was how friendly everyone was towards them. And this, as many — 
of the men said, would help them as they faced their future on. dis- 


charge—believing that people would care about them. 

I have first told you what the Prison Commission tries to do iene 
hitherto, what happens after the prison gates open has not been yery ~ 
much the concern of the Commissioners. Now we feel that more than 
ever we and the after-care organisations must work as closely as 


possible together, first, to prepare the prisoner for the day when a res 


prison gates open, and then to make good afterwards. And that is 
where you can help, if you care to do so. 
Let us first take the problem of work for the ex- prisoner. A ioe 


proportion of ex-prisoners, as I have already told you, are able to get 


-their_ jobs through the Ministry of Labour. But there are cases where © 


The attitude of some of them: i is that, having served their ‘sentence, — 


a chance to make good. But in order to help prisoners during the | 


a doctor, ministers of . 


years of married life been able to save a few pounds to give - 
ae and two children a few At me ih pe sea, peering : 


case. 


for various reasons a personal approach for special consideration arises. 


It may be you are an employer of labour, perhaps in a big way, employ- 
ing large numbers of people; or in a smaller way perhaps, employing” ~ 


two or three persons. If you are asked by a Welfare Officer of an after= 


could give the time to hearing the details and circumstances of the 
And what you would be told would be in strict confidence. Let 
me tell you about one such case. 

_A young fellow discharged from prison went home to a small town. 
His father, a widower, had not much use for his son, who had let him 
down previously rather badly. During his sentence, the young fellow 
had been trained as a plumber, and was good at the job. In that town 


is a man, known to the Welfare Officer, who has his own small business 


as a builder and decorator. He employs a couple of men. The Welfare 
Officer asked him if he might have a vacancy for the young fellow 


coming out of prison and told him all the details of the case. 


The employer from the start took a personal interest in his new man. 
He took him about with him to the various jobs that had to be done. 
He not only helped him to make himself more efficient but took an 
interest in his personal affairs. He invited him to his own home, where 
he met the other members of the family. After two years the ex- 
prisoner has left his first employer, on his recommendation, to get a 
better job. But more important still is the fact that the young fellow 
has matured. He is in fact almost unrecognisable as the difficult, diffi- 
dent, couldn’t-care-less type for whom the Welfare Officer asked for 
that job. And it is to this employer that the credit must go for having 
helped far beyond anything that might have been expected. As for the 
employer, he told me he was glad to have been able to help, that from 
being interested in an ex-prisoner he had got to like him and, in spite 
of difficulties, it had been a joy to see the fellow getting on. ‘Now’, 
he said, ‘ have you got another one, because I’d be glad to help again’. 


The Embezzling Clerk. : 
Here let me tell you about another man. ‘ B’ was a different type. 
He had been a clerk, and was the only son of a widow. He became 


- associated with a woman who was obviously trying to get as much out 


of him as possible, with the result that he embezzled from the bank. His 


future seemed dark indeed. It would be difficult for him to get any 


Some had had lege | convictions and all were 


position of trust and he was unused to manual work. He had no home 
or friends, his mother lived away from London and was unable to offer 
him accommodation. A sympathetic employer was found and on the 
Monday after his release (which took place on a Saturday), an interview 
was held in the offices of the after-care society. Though at first it did - 
not seem that the man was the type the ceployer was looking for, 


- he decided to give him a chance. 


care organisation to consider a special case, I hope you may feel you 
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, z ped fe 
he speedily proved to be a reliable 
vas that of his accommodation and leisure, a 


iced him to his church without disclosing the past, and was able to 


“ That 
didn’t work out all right’. I am afraid it did not, and I have told you 
because I do not want you to have any illusions about the Bie 


should you be approached to help by giving employment. 


If a man or woman on release from prison has a home to go to, it 
provides at least a roof overhead and a bed in which to sleep—things 


_ we probably rather take for granted. But we do have men and women 


leaving prison who are homeless. Sometimes the family will not have 


them back. Perhaps the wife or husband has gone off with someone else 


and the home is sold up. Or it may be that after repeated convictions 
and sentences of imprisonment over the years all touch has been lost 


' with relatives and friends. A hostel may meet the needs of some of 
these people. But there are cases, special and selected ones, where it 


is something more like a home that is wanted. Just.a roof overhead 
and a bed is not sufficient. For these selected cases what is sought is 


the possibility that someone can offer not only the accommodation but 


a personal interest. 


I know from personal experience what it is like having someone in 
your own house and home in these circumstances. But I have known ~ 


the person beforehand. Even then it can be difficult, So I understand 
that you may feel apprehensive should you be asked by a welfare officer 
about ‘digs’ for one of these special cases. We know, and let us be frank 
about it, the risks you may be running. But there are folk who do help 
in this way. I know of a parson who took in an ex-prisoner—a young 
man with previous convictions—plus his wife and child. The parson 


was himself a married man. The ex-prisoner and his family lived in 
rooms at the top of the house. The young couple were sometimes them- 
- selves at loggerheads with each other. There were some difficult times 


but the parson and his wife helped and advised when they were asked 


to do so. It was two years before the young: pores could get a flat of 
Town Planning and Aechiteetise: 1945-65 
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we could contact the local church. We did this, and the minister | 
the church had the young man in his own home for tea, and intro-- 


arrange most suitable accommodation for him with one of the members — 
nh of the church. The friendship that the man received there entirely 
altered his attitude to things. He said he had never known such kindness. 
_ This man is steadily making progress. 
___-— Here is a woman discharged in 1953 sen three years’ corrective - 
__ training, aged thirty-three (nine previous convictions), very intelligent. 
An exceptionally good job was found for her, but she disappeared after. 
a short time and was soon wanted on another charge. You say: 


-women who have got a jo 
doing well. Then someone | 


feel if you were the ex-prisoner trying to make good? ri} 


you may feel, after t 
_ It may be that you hav 
by someone else (in strict « 
factory, office, where qe 


wonder what you said? O 


eavi prison and 
ds out they have been 
bird! And tongues begin to wag. We even know case 
have gone along to their management and demanded that 
should be sacked. He or she is an ex-prisoner. Bas ‘We won't 


them’. ‘ Can’t have someone like that in the office ’. 


and women who left prison years ago; who have since then | 
and useful lives, but they still dread, and I am not e: 
possibility of someone finding out and then telling 
in strict confidence, you know). — ee at 

Only the other day I read a letter ua aman who left prison twenty- 
three years ago, who is very, worried because he believes someone is 
talking about his past at his present place of work. It is not a decent 
thing to kick a man when he i is down, and it is equally indecent, i in my 
opinion, to spread rumours or to gossip about an ex-prisoner. If an 


ex-prisoner known to you is misbehaving or breaking the law, you can 


then most certainly take the matter up openly with those concerned or 
in authority. But if you have no reason to think or believe any wrong 


or ill thing about an ex-prisoner, would it not be better to treat him as 


you do your neighbour? Of course, most people do. 

We in H.M. Prison Service, together with the after-care_ societies, 
and particularly the probation officers who do so much after-care work; 
prison visitors, Women’s Voluntary Services, and the Police (I have 
known many cases where they have helped the ex-prisoner), all try 
to help these our men and women when the prison gates open. The 
prison gates opened this morning and will be opening again tomorrow 
morning and for many more mornings to come. If the person coming: 
out is someone you love, or care for, or know, Iam certain you will 
be wanting to help to the best of your ability. And if it is someone 
unknown to you, but we, who are trying to do this work, ask you 
personally and privately for your help, either in ways I have talked 
about or in others, I hope 08 will give it. —Home Service 
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MICHAEL SMITH gives the fifth of seven talks ag ey oa 


N. the ten years since the war ended, roughly a million and a half 


b> new school places have been provided. This means that nearly 


one child in four is being taught, if not in a new school, at least 
in a post-war classroom. That this programme of school building, 
the largest ever to be undertaken in this country, has been maintained 


in spite of economic difficulties does represent a change of attitude for 
which we have cause to be grateful. Both teachers and educators have 
bitter memories of the fate of educational building in past times of 


crisis; there was, if you remember, the period 1921-24 when school 
building was stopped except “where such a course is unavoidable ’. 


But the fact remains that the schools are seppeestcly ope pressed and 


will continue so for a number of years. 


The” yardstick by which posterity will measure our resend efforts 
is contained in the Education Act of 1944. So far as building is con- 


cerned, by far the greatest proportion of our resources has been devoted 
to the primary and secondary schools, although this is only a part 
of the programme outlined in the Act. The order in which we have 


had to set to work has been dictated partly by the decision to raise - 


the school-leaving age and- partly by the great increase in the birth- 


_ rate which began during the war. Some idea of the scale of the problem 


may be gained from: the statement that to provide accommodation for 


é these extra children at each of the three stages of their school careers — 


to be hired or borrowed ona large scale. It has meant gross pice ghse 
Id 
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we should have to build a ‘more than 2,400, 000 aoe na 1961— 
which would just about give us the accommodation needed to fulfil the 
two remaining provisions of the Act—to raise the leaving age by a 
further year and to reduce classes. But this equation will woe only if 
the birth-rate reverts to its former level. Pe 

What we have done, in fact, i is to provide just about as many places 
as there are extra children on the school rolls at present, which is rather 


a different thing. This has meant that, ‘while there may be enough 


places in the country as a whole, they are not necessarily where they 
are most needed, so that there has been a great deal of transporting 
of children from. one place to another, while. accommodation has had 


ing in a great many schools. Again, when school 
in 1946 there was a six-year back-log to be r 
replacement of buildings outworn since 1939 an 
then left over from the 1924 ae: list can be 
expense of new places. 

These are unpalatable facts, ‘at ze believe that they 
form any appreciation of our school building effort 
years. In the last analysis, the question whether the 
places which we have set out to provide is adeq 
— con: usefully be discussed in a talk of 
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Wokingham secondary modern school: a prefabricated building designed by the Ministry of Education— 


really is, has the best use been made of the resources available? 

If one travels about England or Wales at the present*time, sooner 
or later one will come across a collection of low, hut-like structures 
and -one is usually right in assuming that these belong to a school. 
Indeed, there can be few pre-war school buildings that have not had 
at least one of these huts tacked on to them. Unfortunately there are 
no figures to give the number of these buildings, but we do know that 
only about a million of the million and a half new places are in new 
schools and it is likely that most of the remainder are in huts. It may 
therefore be a conservative guess to say that probably a fifth. of the 
new places provided are in classrooms which fall short of accepted 
architectural and physical standards. 

To my mind this is.an indication of technical failure on a large 
scale—a failure in both quantity and quality. These huts were not 
erected in order to save money or because the problem was thought 
of as being temporary, but because the labour and the materials were 
not available to put up what were regarded as proper buildings in a 
reasonable time. 

These problems have been common knowledge for a considerable 
time, and it is now several years since we stopped thinking of them 
as temporary ones. The- 
‘most serious and consis- 
tent shortage has always 

been that of skilled 
labour, particularly of 
the bricklayers and plas- 
terers whose work forms 
so large a part of a tra- 
ditional building. For a 
long time also there have 
been a number of recog- 
nised ways of dealing 
with this situation, One 
can, for instance, ra- 
tionalise the design of 
buildings to eliminate 
time - consuming opera- 
tions. One can mechanise 
a great seeps Ass ae 
-operations which take 
place on the site, so that 
ivity is increased. 
Or one can prefabricate, 
which, put simply, is to 
move as much as pos- 
ible of the skilled build- 
work from the site to - 
factory, where labour 


—and one of the rooms, seen from the school’s entrance hall 


tivity higher. Of these possibilities, prefabrication has been most exten- 
sively used in school building and has, since 1949, been sponsored and 
developed by the Ministry of Education itself. That prefabrication 
works is shown, ironically enough, by the fact that it has always been 
possible to build huts. That it works also at a higher architectural level 
is shown by the school building record of Hertfordshire, the only 
education authority consistently to have used prefabrication, which is 
probably the best in the country. It has been shown that a prefabricated 
primary school can be built within seven months, although they usually 
take more like a year, while a number of secondary schools have been 
completed within a two-year period. Although individual schools of a 
more traditional kind have been completed almost as quickly as pre- 
fabricated buildings, most of them take half as long again, while many 
have taken more than twice as long. 

It will be seen that there is at least a good prima facie case for 
prefabrication. Yet last year rather less than a fifth of the total were 
prefabricated. To many foreign visitors our prefabricated schools: are 
the most interesting feature of post-war architecture in this country. 
It seems clear that while many architects and education authorities 
have used prefabrication as an expedient in emergencies, relatively few 
of them are any nearer 
accepting it as a valid 
and continuing technique 
of building than they 
were ten years ago. Per- 
haps in some way pre- 
fabrication runs counter 
to the aspirations of most 
architects, for their resis- 
tance to it has been little 
affected by a continuous 
barrage of figures and 
exhortations from an 
anxious Ministry. 

For myself, I feel that 
this is more than an in- 
teresting situation; it is a 
dangerous one. Slowness 
in erection is not peculiar 
to school buildings in our 
time, nor is the fact that 
production is insufficient 
to provide for replace- 
ment. Prefabrication may 
not be the only answer to 
these problems, but it is 
an answer which is pecu- 
liarly in tune with our 
period. The techniques 


5 . was we are . using at present’ are rud 
Are possibility of transforming buildin 
“activity into something clean, predictable, and efficient. 


components, there is an almost unlimited potential market if we can 
_ refine and cheapen our products. Yet I believe it is true to say that none 
of our manufacturers has yet been able to make the transition from 
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_ price and quantity of motor-cars before 1914 with the equivalent figures 
. for today to get some idea of what this might mean. We have a long 
_ way ‘to go before similar benefits can be expected from prefabrication 
and there is always the risk that building will not lend itself to this 
_Kind of production: yet the risks involved in our ee: to make the 
attempt may be immeasurably “oie 
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“Does Prefabrication Rule Out Architecture ? 
Of the many issues which such a statement raises, I can touch on 
. only one. This is, in short, the question: does prefabrication rule out 
architecture? If your definition of architecture involves technical 
virtuosity or the extreme refinement in a single building of a personal 
philosophy, then prefabrication is unlikely to provide what you require. 
If, on the other hand, you take the view that architecture is primarily 
to be sought in buildings which fulfil a social purpose, you can say with 
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_-—-_- some justification that the design standard of our prefabricated schools 


___ is higher than that of the average of: the remainder and that posterity is 
more likely to value a hundred respectably designed schools than five 
personal monuments, forty-five brick horrors, and fifty huts. In fact, 
prefabrication is no more than another way of building and it would be 
absurd to assume that in a mere ten years’ experiment we have ex- 
_ hausted its potentialities. My own view is that prefabrication is a 
vehicle for architectural expression, although not of the highly individual 
kind to which we are accustomed—which may, in any case, be inappro- 
priate in our present society. But while an individual prefabricated 
building is often extremely acceptable in itself, the whole point of 
_ prefabrication is not to produce individual buildings but buildings in 
quantity, and it has already been noted by others that the composite 
recollection of a number of Hertfordshire schools has a ee which 
transcends that of particular examples. It is this quality, I would 
suggest, that raises this great group of schools from individual ees 
ability to the status of architecture. — 
So far as the architects of these schools are concerned, this effect is 
_ far from: fortuitous. Their technique has always compelled them to 
think about their schools as variations on two themes, educational and 
technical. Each individual building is an opportunity for a particular 
architect to’ interpret. and develop certain-ideas about school planning, 
but is part of a larger design. These ideas began to take shape some ten 
years ago and from the first produced buildings in marked contrast to 
____ the general trend of school planning for more than a generation. — 
As long ago as 1874 it was said that ‘ the plan of a [school] building 
_ depends so much upon the method of tuition that an acquaintance with. 
* the latter is of the first importance to the school architect ’. 
plans were firmly based upon the methods of tuition as they then 
existed. The essential principle was to facilitate supervision and to 
maintain discipline. The typical early Victorian school consisted of a 
single large room in which several hundred children would be put 
through their lessons simultaneously within sight and hearing of their 
teacher. Towards the end of the century the revolutionary and long- 
resisted idea of having a teacher and a separate room for each class 
‘gave currency to a new type of building: the old schoolroom now 
became a central hall around which the new classrooms were tightly 
clustered. Supervision by the head teacher was made possible by the 
glass partitions which separated the classrooms from the hall. ‘I can 
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master, 
enters or leaves a classroom—that is what the central hall comes to’. 
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Enter the Meiiess Officer 

Then there was a sudden change. It came sit ‘when school medical 
officers were first appointed—exactly fifty years ago. Almost overnight 
the requirements of discipline were subordinated to those of cross- 
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with large windows on one side; on the other side, clerestory -windows 
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aa prefabrication is an industry in which we are at present ahead of ‘other Fi 
_ mations and, although we are already exporting many buildings and 


batch production to mass production. One has only to compare the ~ 


Victorian - 


conceive of no greater happiness for a disciplinarian ’, wrote a head- 
“than to be able from his own room to see every boy who 


_ have not been materially changed. It is not necessarily an evil thin 
to think about educational methods and requirements in terms of wh 
~ yentilation. The characteristic of the new schodl was a high classroom 


way 
above a corridor or verandah, The compile economical pia of the ; revision i ied Programme — 


. laid them out in parallel | lines So that 7 ae all Ee hae Be 


connected them together with a block containing all the children’ 
lavatories and cloakrooms and a main linking corridor. Then, where 
convenient, you appended an assembly hall, a canteen, staff rooms, and 
a main entrance hhall—for state: and visitors only. © And are was Rigel 
school. 

_ The basic assumption paiad the early Hertfordehite cdicaiah was ; that 
there was no valid and all-embracing formula for school planning. 
Consequently the process of design began with an effort to gain some 

‘acquaintance with the methods of tuition’; it was found that these 
had undergone some change _ since the finger plan was first evolved. 


A pattern of collaboration was established between educators and archi- 


tects—reinforced by observation and discussion in schools. The result 
was at first a simple but slowly developing concept of the sort of place 


~a school might -be. The basis of the plan was the classroom; here the 


child would spend most of his time and it was therefore important 
that it should not be just No. 4 in a row, but a place with some indi- 
viduality, with a view, if possible, as well as a reasonable amount of 
sun, and with lavatories and places for hats and coats reasonably close 
by: Then there were ideas about the scale of the place, about the sort 
of friendly, domestic atmosphere suited to the emotional needs -of 
primary-school children. The plans that resulted from this enquiring and 


speculative Approach were perhaps not uniformly successful but they 


demonstrated that to interpret liberal teaching methods in the shape | of 


Ly eee 


a building was a acy and worth-while ah pe I activity. — 


Unison Gnoeriniig st : ; 
The scope | for experiment in ‘school Planning has, in act, been 


a 


ment and dissemination of progressive ideas; the reorganisation of the 
whole school system itself has thrown up types of school for which 
no precedent previously existed. This fluid situation has offered a unique 
opportunity to both educators and architects to rethink the whole basis 
of school design. In ten years a great deal of new ground has been 
explored and we have now a much clearer idea of the activities which 
these new types of school may house and some knowledge of the effect 
which planning may have on those activities. We are in fact now enter- 
ing a more sophisticated phase. Ten years ago the urgent need was for 
the architect to find out where the educators had got to and to catch 
up with them. Today, although progress has been far from even, school 
planning is at a point vie it can begin to help the further thoy 
ment of educational ideas, 

School planning is, even’ ‘SO, far from being an exact science. There 
are parts of a school of which one could make precise studies, such as 
changing rooms, in which: routine operations take place. But the general 
tendency towards a more ‘informal method of teaching has not lent 
itself to exact measurement, So far no generally accepted technique has 
been found for investigating requirements or for assessing the per- 
formance of the many experimental buildings that have been erected. 
Thus it is apparent, for instance, that the secondary modern school 


_at Wokingham, designed by the Ministry of Education, is on the whole 


functioning successfully; but we have no means of knowing whether 
the same staff might not have done equally well in a building of a 
different shape, based on a different assessment of educational require- 
ments—we cannot yet measure the effort required to Produce: such 
results under different circumstances. et 

I believe it is fundamental to further advances that “ni 
should be established for this purpose. Such a technique is equally 
important because it will give a clear indication when essential develop- 
ments are being stifled by rising costs. Our cost limits were fixed some 
five years ago in the light of such knowledge as then existed and they 


we can afford, but cost ‘limitation, if it is to escape being 
must be adjustable. It may be that these limits are already 
a repressive fashion, but until such time as we evolve a more 
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attention which we tend to pay to the study of language. 


Dh 


and -many would say that it is the philosophical method—that any 
problem ‘which is properly philosophical reduces in the end to an 
elucidation of our use of words, Criticisms of this. approach to philo- 
sophy are frequently made by those who have not practised the sort 
of method we use, and therefore do not understand either what the 


method is, or how fruitful it can be. It is alleged that we are turning 
philosophy away from matters of substance to trivial verbal matters (as 
if it were a trivial matter to understand the words we use); and it is 
also. sometimes. ‘said. that we are to be contrasted Sa asetably in this 


respect * with the ceeeet, Euspooohae of the Paste es : 
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Misanderstandings of the: Nature of ‘pinweaphy.” pets 


_ The purpose of these talks is to indicate, by means of two 0 examples : 


taken from political philosophy, that both these criticisms arise from 
isunderstandings of the nature of philosophy in general and of our 
kind of. philosophy in particular. The point could have been made by 
means of a general discussion about philosophical method; or it could ~ 


have been made by taking examples out of the works of famous philo- 


sophers, and showing how much kinship there is between their methods 
of argumentation and ours. But I thought it better to take two practical 
problems. of political morality—problems which exercise us currently, 
or. ought to—and to show how a great deal of light can be shed on 
these by an understanding of the words used in discussing them: an 
understanding of the sort which it-is the purpose of contemporary 
moral philosophy to. achieve. None of the things I shall say-will be 


original; indeed, it is part of the point of these talks that they are not 


iginal: I am merely translating into a new, and I think clearer, idiom, 
things which have been said by great philosophers of the past, and 


Bie showing that the new idiom is a vehicle for eiwely a as it. 


as always been understood. , a 

“In the first of these. talks sa ‘shall discuss ; al ‘problem which arises 
frequently in wartime and in connection with war-crimes trials. The 
thesis is sometimes maintained that a’ soldier’s duty is always to obey 
orders; and this is often brought forward as a defence when someone 
is accused of having committed some atrocity. It is said that, since it 
is a soldier’s duty to obey his orders, and he is liable to blame if he 


disobeys them, we cannot consistently also blame him if in a particular — 


se he obeys them—even though the act which he has committed is of 
itself wrong. We may blame his superiors who gave the order, but not 
the man who carried them out. Others, in opposition to this, maintain 
that the individual is always responsible for his own acts. 
_ Can the study of moral language shed any light on this problem? I 
want to maintain that it can; and the way I shall do this is by exhibit- 
g the formal features of the problem, as they arise out of the logical 
properties of the words used in discussing it. I wish to show that-these 
formal features are common to a large range of questions which are not 
at first sight similar, and that the key to the whole matter is a purely 
linguistic and logical observation made a long time ago by Hume. 
_ The formal features of this problem are brought out extremely clearly 
Kant in a famous passage, in which he is arguing that we have to . 
a r own moral judgements, and cannot get them made for us, 
any decision on our part, by God. Suppose that I am com- 
ded by God to do something. The Bible is full of stories where this — 
to have happened. Can I without further consideration conclude 
it L ought to do it? Kant argued (rightly) that I cannot—not without 
er consideration. For it does not follow automatically, as it were, 
1 the fact that God wills me to do something, that I ought to do it. 
. the fact that God wills me to do something, I can only conclude 
-I ought to do it-if I am given the additional premiss that God 
s that and that only to be done, which ought to be done. This 
pees is one which indeed Christians all accept, because 


“‘Ethies and Polities’ 
ANY Sate if acd fee the Siaeiee fae of iene 
day British philosophy, would say that it lies in the peculiar — 


i Perhaps: most British philosophers _ would agree that the 
of. language, i in some: sense, is a most potent philosophical tool; 
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they believe that God i is good; ee part of eine we mean by saying that 
God is good is that He wills that and that only to be done which ought 
to be done. But we have to assume this, if we are to pass from the fact. 
that God wills us to do something to the conclusion that we ought 


to do it. So we can indeed, as it were, get out of making the particular 
-moral decision as to whether we ought to do this particular thing, by 


putting it on the shoulders of God; but only at the cost of having to 
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make for ourselves a more general moral decision, that we ought always 


to do what God commands (the very fundamental, crucial decision 


that is made when anyone decides to become, or to remain,-an adherent — 
of the Christian or some other religion). This more general moral 


judgement obviously cannot, without arguing in a circle, be shuftied= 


off our shoulders.in the same way. . - 
- Yet, if we do not assume that God is- good, the only conception _ 


_ we have left of Him is one of power without goodness—one, as. Kant 


picturesquely puts it, compounded of lust for. glory and domination, 


- together with frightful ideas of power and vengefulnéss;.and to make 


our duty the obedience to the will of such a being would be to adopt a- 
highly immoral morality. We might rather be inclined to approve of. 


disobeying an evil God, as Shelley porteays PromicHigus doing, however ; 


appalling the consequenices. 
I want you to notice that this argument anes not depend on its 
being God’s will in particular upon which it is sought to base morality. 


The same argument would apply were we to substitute for ‘God’ the — 
name of any other person whatever, divine or human. Kant is here 


making use of a principle in ethics which was, so far as I am aware, 
. first stated by Hume. The actual passage is worth quoting, both because 
it is rightly held to be one of the two or three most important obser- 
vations in moral philosophy, and because it illustrates very well my 


thesis that the subject-matter of philosophy i is the use of words. Hume - 


says: 
In every system of morality; which I have hitherto met with, I fine 
always remark’d, that the author proceeds for some time in the ordinary 


way of. reasoning, and establishes the being of a God, or makes obser-— 


vations concerning human affairs; when of a sudden I am surpriz’d to. 
find, that instead of the usual copulations of propositions, is, and is not, 
I meet with no proposition. that is not connected with an ought, or an 
ought not. This change is imperceptible; but is, however, of the last 
- consequence. For as this. ought, or ought. not, expresses some new 
relation or affirmation, ’tis mecessary that it shou’d be observ’d and 
explain’d; and at the same time that a reason should be given, for what 
‘seems altogether inconceivable, how this new relation can be a deduc- 
tion from others, which are entirely different from it. But as authors 
do not commonly use this precaution, I shall presume to recommend 
it to the readers; and am persuaded that this smal] attention — 
subvert all the vulgar systems of morality. . 


\ 


Plato’s ‘Experts in Morals’ 
It is easy to apply this canon.of Hume’s to our example. The proposi- 
tion ‘.X’s will is, that I do A’ (where X is any person whatever and 


__A is any act whatever) is a proposition of fact, an ‘is ’-proposition. It 
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does not matter who X is; in Kant’s example it was God; but it _ 


might be some human ruler (Hobbes, for instance, ‘Sought to found 
morality on the will of a human sovereign). From this ‘ is ’-proposition 
the ‘ ought’ -proposition ‘I ought to do A’ cannot be derived. The 
first proposition states a mere fact, a fact about what someone wills 
that I do. From.this fact no moral proposition follows. Only if we are 
given the moral premiss, ‘X wills that and that only to be done, 
which ought to be done’ or ‘ Everything which X wills to be done, 
ought to be done’ can we, from this, in conjunction with the premiss 
‘ X’s will is, that I do A’, conclude that I ought to do 4. This is all 
right, because we have added to our factual minor premiss a moral 
major premiss; and from the two together we can infer a moral 
conclusion; but not from the factual minor premiss alone. 

In the example with which I started, X was God. I have mentioned 
that Hobbes provides us with an example where X is a human being. 
But I wish to discuss, not Hobbes, but the first and most celebrated 
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ought to be experts in morals. All we had to do, in order to solve all 


made on his subjects’ behalf by a rul 
Cet just as there are experts in riding di in other 


- moral problems, was to get such an expert, make him our philosopher-— 
_ king, and leave him to decide for us what was right and what was 


_ wrong. He would make the laws, and we, by obeying them, could — 


be absolutely certain of living morally blameless lives. This programme 


has an obvious and immediate appeal. For moral problems are difficult 
and tormenting; how fortunate it wou'd be if we could leave them, — a 
done. Plato” s oiiloen beri was oes to do not me 


_ like problems of engineering, to somebody who could solve them for’ 


us! To get rid of one’s moral problems on to the shoulders of someone 


else—some political or military leader, some priest or commissar—is to 


be free of much worry; it is to exchange the tortured responsibility of 


- the adult for the happy irresponsibility of the child; that is hee so 


many have taken. this course. - 


” Philosopher- king or Wicked Tyrant? 

The flaw in this arrangement is that we could never know whether 
the philosopher-king really was a philosopher-king. Plato himself admits 
that his ideal republic might degenerate. The maintenance of the 
republic depended on the correct calculation of the famous Platonic 


- Number, which was used for determining the correct mating-season 


‘to produce the philosopher-kings of the next generation. If the Number 
were miscalculated, a person might be made ruler who did not really 
possess the required qualifications. Suppose that we are inhabitants 


__ of a Platonic republic, and are ordered by our so-called philosopher-king 


_to do a certain act. And suppose that we are troubled about the morality 


- of this act; suppose that it is the act of torturing some unfortunate 


_ person. It is perfectly true that if our ruler is a true philosopher-king, 
then, ex hypothesi, he knows infallibly what is right and what is 
_ wrong, and so we cannot ‘do wrong to obey him. But the question is: 

~ Can we be sure that he is the genuine article? Can we be sure that they 
did not miscalculate the Number a generation ago, so that what we 


_ have at this moment is not a philosopher-king, but the most wicked 


of tyrants masquerading as one? 
‘We can tell whether a man is a good man, or, specifically, whether 
a king is a good king, only by considering his acts. So that it is no use 


* saying of all our ruler’s acts ‘He is the philosopher-king, and the 
_ philosopher-king can do no wrong; therefore each and every act of his 


must be right’. For this would be to argue in a circle. It is only if 


_ we are satisfied that his acts are right that we can be satisfied that he is 


a good king. Therefore if he commands us to perform what looks like 
_an atrocity, the only thing we can do is look at the individual act and 
say, ‘ What about this very thing that he is commanding me to do now? 
Could a good man command anyone to do this? ’ That is to say, we have 
to make up our own minds about the morality of the king’s acts obs 
orders. 

Governing is different from engineering in an important Bice 


_ The engineer as such is concerned with means only; but government 


involves the choice both of means and of ends. If you know no engin- 
eering, you have to get the best engineer you can to build your bridge; 
but the engineer is not the man who decides ‘that there shall be a 
bridge. Therefore, we can say to the engineer, “ We want a bridge just 
here’; and leave him to build it. We judge him by his success in 
bringing about the end which we have set him. If his bridge falls into 
the river, we do not employ him again. Rulers also often have to find 
means to ends which- are agreed upon. For example, it is recognised 


‘accuse ier of not. “fulfil 


- was supposed not merely to perform a task, but to 
was to be. And this is a thing that cannot be left. to ‘experts; 


Sek He can ae say 


responsibility of all of us. 

If it is true that we cannot leave the moral prolate about politica’ 
ends to a Platonic philosopher-king, then it is still more obviously true 
that we cannot leave them to any ordinary human superior. As I saic 
at the beginning, we often hear it said by someone who is accused o! 
a war-crime—for example of killing some innocent people i in cold 
blood—‘ I did it on the orders of my superior officers; I am not morally 
guilty’. If the superior officers could likewise be found and charged. 


_ they would say the same thing, until we got back, perhaps, to some 


-high-up ruler who initiated in some very general terms some policy 


whose detailed execution involved the slaughtering of the innocents 
But how can the orders of somebody else absolve me from. mora 


; responsibility ? It may indeed absolve me from legal responsibility: 


that is a different matter, and depends on the law that is in force 
But if we are speaking of a matter of morals, surely the man who i 


ordered to do such an act has to ask himself whether it is morally right 


for him to do it. It cannot follow, from the ‘is ’-proposition that X 
orders me to kill these people, that I ought to kill them. The peopl 
who order these crimes, and I ‘who execute them, are an anc 
share the responsibility. _ 3 

ih many cases, admittedly, a person in such a position can plead thai 
he is acting under duress; he, or his family, will be shot if he does‘no} 


"obey orders. We do tend to excuse a man in such a position, or at any 


_ that it is a bad thing if large numbers of people starve through being © 


unable to get employment; and we expect our rulers nowadays ‘to see 


to it that this does not happen. The means to this end are very com- 


plicated, and only an economist can understand them; but we are 


_ content to leave our rulers to employ competent economists, understand 


their prescriptions as best they can, choose between them when, as 


often, they conflict, and generally do their best to realise the end of — 


full employment without impairing any other of the ends which we 


also wish to realise. But in government someone has to decide on the ~ 


ends of policy. In a democracy this is done by the voters. They do it 
in part explicitly and in advance, by choosing between parties with rival 
_ policies; but in the main they do it implicitly and by results, by turning 
out of office those parties who do not achieve the ends which the 
voters desire. 


In Plato’s republic it was diffehent The people were ped to be 


entirely ignorant both about means and about ends; the rulers decided — 
on both. And if the ruler decides both on the means and - on the oie 


- a » c “>. 


anyone who has conceived it must be a wicked man; it cannot 


team 
‘Sir Ernest Kennaway, isolated the cancer 
writes, therefore, with deep ear eae about a di 


rate to blame him less. Why we do so is also a matter upon whick 
the study of moral language can shed a good deal of light; but I have 
no time to discuss it now. Let us exclude duress from the argument by 
assuming that the subordinate knows that his superiors will not finc 
out whether he has obeyed orders or not: let us suppose that he i: 
the head of a mental home who has been ordered to poison all incur- 
ables, and that he himsell does the classification into” abi a 


incurables. 


A 


: The Subordinate’s Decision Lis die 


Up to a certain point, indeed, a person in this position can a 
ignorance of fact; his superiors, no doubt, have access to more informa- 


tion than he has, and can foresee consequences of the omission t 


murder these people which might not be known to the person who ha: 
to perform the act. Up to a point a subordinate can say ‘I cannot sec 


.the whole picture; I must be content to leave the formulation of policy 


to my superiors, whose job it is to know what the consequences would 


be of various alternative policies, and to make a choice between evils’ 


But the point must in the end come when a subordinate has to say 
‘ Any policy which involves my doing this sort of thing (for example 
slaughtering all these people in cold blood) must be a wicked policy, and 
fore 
be my duty to obey him . To decide just when this point has beer 
reached is one of the most difficult problems in morals. But we must 


never banish from our, minds the thought that it might be reached 
We must never Jose sight of the distinction between what we are told 


to do and what we ought to do. There is-a point beyond which we 
_cannot get rid of our own moral responsibilities by laying: them on 
the shoulders of a superior, whether he be general, priest, or ‘politician 
human or divine. Any ho thinks wanaat a a 
what a moral decision i is ; amme fee tadan 
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Outline of the Cancer - 
‘subject. He is a biochemist at 
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Roof of the World 
By PIERRE BERTON ; 


REAT Bear Lake, and the Canadian Shield and a man _ the tundra; so far north that the permafrost—the permanently frozen 

named Gilbert LaBine, are all three bound closely together subsoil—goes down for 250 feet. A strange community: its shops 

in one of the great legends of the Canadian north—the and houses and mine buildings cling to the steep cliffs of the lake 

SS first discovery of pitchblende in the western hemisphere. like so many barnacles. There are no sidewalks: the. buildings are 

Great Bear Lake is perhaps the coldest lake 
in the world, as well as being one of the \ = SS ahaa: Wp = MANN 
largest. It is a quarter the size of England, the 2 oe = F 
fourth biggest lake on the continent of North 
America, and it seldom rises. more than a 
few degrees above freezing: The Arctic Circle 
cuts-right through it, and most of the time— 
for at least nine months of the year—it is 
frozen solid. The workmen at the mine at 
Port Radium on the lake sometimes play base- 
ball on its white surface in July. In late August, 
when I saw it, it is a deep navy blue and very 
clear, for it is a biological desert, too cold for 
plankton to live in it and make it murky. That 
means that the fish, who feed on the plankton, 
Must stay near the shore-line. ' 

This great inland sea of the north is one 
of a chain of lakes, some huge, some tiny, that 
were formed in prehistoric days by the melt 
water that collected in vast sheets at the edge 
of the receding ice gap in the dying days of the 
Ice Age. They lie along the lip of the 
Canadian Shield, on the sites of ancient pre- 
glacial valleys which were gouged deeper and 
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broader by the movement of the rock-shod ice CSUPERIOR ZS 
sheets. 

Into these great hollows, the melting 
glaciers spilled their waters. Many of the Miles L MICHIGANES 


lakes have long since disappeared, leaving 
broad stretches of fertile clay behind, but the 
withered remains of some still exist: the five 
famous Great Lakes, and: Lake Winnipeg, 
Lake Athabasca, Great Slave Lake and, farthest north, Great Bear. linked by catwalks and endless flights of wooden steps. Yet here, last 
_ On the eastern shore of the lake lies the little mining community summer, in this remote. corner of the north, I sat down in the mess- 
‘of Port Radium. It is the most northerly mine on the North American hall to a dinner of clear soup, filet mignon, tossed salad, apple pie, 
continent, twenty-eight miles from the Circle and sixty-five miles from and cheese, topped off with brandy—all flown in from Edmonton 
. 1,000 miles away. Two of my dinner 

LE EE! Dee ASSae * companions were men who, the previous 
day, had been in Washington, D.C., and 
Toronto, Ontario. Here, on the Circle’s 
rim, we were less isolated -than many 
Ontario mining camps 1,800 miles to the 
south-west. Port Radium’s season in the 
sun is so short that its workers get special 
vitamin pills and ultra-violet-ray treat- 
ments during the winter. Yet the aeroplane 
has brought it so close to civilisation that 
the mail arrives daily, along with the fresh 
meat and vegetables. 

This mine sits on the very rim of the 
Pre-Cambrian shield, the vast armoured 
horseshoe that sprawls across more than 
two-fifths of Canada and stretches in a 
great arc from this point on Great Bear 
right around to the edge of Labrador, 
2,000 miles away. The shield is the mighty 
anchor to which the continent is fixed. Its 
gneisses and its granites, its schists and its 
basalts are among the oldest rocks in the 
world; they go back two billion years, as 
far as geological history can take us. They 
are so old that our knowledge of them is 
still uncertain but, because they contain no 


Map of Canada showing the Pre-Cambrian shield, ‘the vast armoured horseshoe that sprawls across more 
than two-fifths of Canada’, a geological formation possibly older than life itself 


Port Radium, on the shore of Great Bear Lake 
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pa: = - papered to dust by aeons of erosion; twisted, deformed, and compressed — 
4 aa - out of all recognition by the terrible pressures and ‘upheavals to which 


S them wer 
2 - itself. They are the roots of Jong- orgotten mountain ranges, sand- 


~ re 


_ they have been subjected for the last two thousand million years. 

_ This Pre-Cambrian stratum forms what geologists call ‘ the basement 
complex’ for, being the oldest of all, it lies at the base of every 
_ mountain range, far beneath the blanket of younger rocks that clothes © 


- the rest of the continent. But here, in the Canadian north, the Pre- 


_ Cambrian lies naked to the elements, an incredible rocky wilderness 
stretching from the sheer Atlantic shoreline, across Ungava, under the 
waters of Hudson Bay, and over 800 miles of tundra to the shores of 
_ these huge northern lakes. 


~ 


Other Pre-Cambrian Shields 
There are other Pre-Cambrian shields in the orks dh Baltic Shield 
ds one of them—but the Canadian Shield is the largest and most easily 


_ studied. To these deformed rocks we owe much of our knowledge of 


earlier epochs. The shield is an area of stability that has stood relatively 
- firm while fierce continental upheavals changed the shape of the land, 
- but even this great natural buttress has risen and fallen occasionally ~ 
over the ages, allowing the seas to sweep in over it and retreat again. — 

The great shield 1s at once the curse and the blessing of the Canadian 
north. It is the great barrier to transportation. It defies roads and 
railroads just as it defies agriculture. It stands as an immense rampart ~ 
against civilisation. Across the width of the continent it stretches, 


. a great rocky backbone, lake upon lake, rock upon rock, as desolate 


and empty-looking as a dead planet in a science fiction novel. No other 


land in the world is saddled with a bulwark of this mass, and that is © 


one reason why we have no real cities in the latitudes of Edinburgh 
and Copenhagen. Yet the shield is like the lid of an enormous treasure- 


box. The gold of Yellowknife, the uranium of Athabasea, the silver 


of Cobalt, the iron of Labrador—all these discoveries and many more 


- have been made not far from its rim. The most romantic of all, per- — 
haps, was made at the point where the shield’s edge drops down on 


the dark waters of Great Bear Lake. 

The story actually begins more than half a century ago when two 
yyoung northerners, Charles Camsell and his new-found crony, James 
MacIntosh Bell, made a 3,000-mile trip through the north by snowshoe 


and canoe. Both men were destined to be numbered among the great 
_ figures of the north. Bell was the nephew of one of our most famous 
" C aeaen Camsell was the: son of a renowned chief factor of the 


- Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1900 these two men were skirting the 
Bifichidding oxidised cliffland of Great Bear Lake by canoe, both of 
~ them half-starved, their feet torn from clambering over jagged rocks, 


* one of their party lost and feared dead. They had come down from ~ 


the unknown Arctic country surrounding the Dismal Lakes, where they 
had narrowly escaped being murdered by Eskimos, and now they 
were noting in their journals the peculiar country through which they 
paddled: the windy bays, the fiords biting deep into the cliffs, the 


| countless channels, the desolate bare shores, the high precipices stained 


with rainbow hues of various metallic oxides—ted, black, pink, white, 
and green. In the third week of August the party reached: the base of 
a towering cliff—the same cliff on which Port Radium is perched 
atin seid here, with the snow sifting down from the sky and the ice 
crystals forming on the rough margin of the lake, they pitched camp 


and made notes about the mottled rocks that rose above them. 


‘The following year, James MacIntosh Bell published his official 


| report in the Geological Survey of Canada, and buried in it was the 


following famous sentence: ‘In the greenstones east of McTavish Bay 
occur numerous interrupted stringers of calespar . . . and the steep, 
rocky shores which here present. themselves to the lake are often 
stained with cobalt bloom and copper green *. 

The report, with that innocent sentence, lay tucked away for almost 
thirty years until Gilbert LaBine, poring through the survey reports 
from the archives of the Canadian Bureau of Mines, came across it. 
LaBine was the son of a French Canadian doctor from the Ottawa 


valley, and his whole life had been tied up with mining. At fourteen — 


he worked in.the mines at Cobalt, Ontario. At fifteen he had gone 


prospecting on his own and sold a silver claim for $5,000. LaBine made* 7 
a successful career of mining, but in 1929 he was down on his luck. ~|- 


' His last venture, Eldorado Gold Mines, had been a flop, he was using 


_ what little money was left in the poms Ye in a last-ditch gamble to 


find a new prospect. ~ 


_ tich enough to mine. The 
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Dickins picked him up and flew 
cockpit, saw a scene that made his eyes. pop and | w 
remember all his life. There, on-the very lip of the ! 

' unmarked bay at the lake’s edge was, as he said later, a pattern like 
an Oriental rug’. To LaBine’s practised eye the geological clues were 
there—the enormous faulting, the overlays of sedimentary rocks, the 
greenstones and oxidisations—and they all added up to one thing: 
mineral wealth, He resolved to return the Joflowmee year to the Sipe 
of the shield to see what he could find. 

That winter, searching through the archives in Ottawa ‘for a m 
he came upon the Bell report. The boy from. Coba!t knew tha Ep: 
presence of cobalt bloom can alsc mean the presence of tlyer: He 
was certain that the area that Bell described—the steep, rocky cliffs, 
the bright stains—was the same he had spied from the air. But where 
was it? Bell’s report was vague. McTavish Bay, the only identifying 
point, has 600 to 800 miles of shore-line; and so back to the enormous 
unmapped lake went LaBine the following summer, with a partner, 
~ Charles St. Paul. The two*men, struggling with a sledge loaded with 
1,600 pounds of provisions, up to their knees in frozen slush half the 
‘time, began to inch their way around the shore-line for’ 200 ats 
ooking for the lost bay on = ag of the shield. oes 3 


LaBine’ - Eldaradé 2 

The glare of sun on snow drove St. Paul ine plat A an 
affliction that makes the victim feel as if his eyes are full of burning 
grit. LaBine left his parmer in camp and went on alone. Not far 
away he came upon an island bisected by an open fracture. He put 
his hand into this rift in the rock and could feel the native silver on 
the edges. Then he raised his eyes from the ground and saw the 
Eldorado of his dreams. There, just 200 feet away, across the water, 
rose the cliff with the cobalt bloom upon it. This was the same Echo 
Bay on which Bell and Camsell had camped and which he himself had 
seen from the air. He hurried across the slushy i ice. He began to apply 
his prospector’s pick to the fractures cutting across the face of the wall. 
Before the day was out he had found ‘thirty-eight distinct minerals, 


_ including bismuth, cobalt, and a silver vein fifteen feet wide. 


But one mineral far outweighed the rest. Here, by the most freakish 
accident in northern mining history, on the shores of this cold fresh- 
water sea, stood one of the very few men in Canada who at that time 
_—1930—could identify pitchblende, the ore from which radium and 
uranium are refined. LaBine had been the first prospector to seek it in 
Canada, thirteen years before. Now he chopped out a piece of blue-grey 
tock the size of a plum, and he recognised it at once. Here was some- 
thing far richer than silver, copper, or gold, and it was the first time 
it had been discovered in North America. Thus began the long chain 
of events that led to the eventual explosion of the atomic bomb. 

’ z —Home Service 
The tenth annual report of the Arts Council of Giest Henin 1954-1955 
has now been published: under the title of Housing the Arts, price 2s. 6d. 
It is pointed out in the introduction that the total expenditure from 
_ public funds in maintaining the arts amounts to only fourpence per head 
per annum of the population, and it is added that ‘ such a parsimonious 
Provision from public funds—not even guaranteed from one year to ‘the 
next—is among the ae by any < civilised. nation | ae the 
Preservation of its arts’. » e ‘ = 


The. 1955 Reith Lectures 


by Nikolaus Pevsner on z: 
% ‘The Euless « of Eagle: Art 
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' ways, for a new life is coming’. No longer should 
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The Trumpet Shall Sound 


PETER WORSLEY on the ‘Cargo’ cult-movement in Melanesia 


N 1932, the island of Buka, in the Solomons, was in a state of 
ferment. The people were excited beyond measure, keeping look- 
outs posted day and night, because they were expecting to see, at 
any moment, a ship appearing on the horizon. But this would be 
no ordinary ship; it was one which carried on board the spirits of the 
ancestors, and, with them, vast quantities of the trade and other goods 
usually called ‘ cargo’ in the-Jocal pidgin English. 
_ These particular ideas about the Coming of the Cargo had been 
put about by a native prophet named Pako, though 
there had been other similar prophecies before his. 
Pako had worked and travelled outside Buka, and 
had seen the ways of the white man and had met 
people from other parts of Melanesia. These experi- 
ences had affected him deeply. When he returned 
home to Buka, he-built himself a European-style 
housé; shortly afterwards, he began to have dreams, 
and-as a result of these-dreams he prophesied that 
the Cargo was about to arrive. 
* You must build storehouses to receive the Cargo ’, 
he told the people. “You must abandon all your old 


the secrets of the men’s initiation ceremonies be 
withheld from the women; no longer should people 
avoid their in-laws in the traditional manner.* Black 
men were soon going to be the equals of the whites. 
They should abandon the religion of the white man 
and revive the ancestor-cult, focused on the village 
burial-grounds. The Europeans, he said, were not 
the all-powerful beings they appeared to be. Their 
power really derived from their secret knowledge of 
a part of Christian doctrine which they were at pains 
to hide from the islanders. In fact, it was the spirits of 
their own Buka ancestral dead who made the goods 


cult, which, 


_which the Europeans imported. To the rare sceptic, 


‘had then risen from the dead, 


_ Many of the islanders expected ° 


_power in this region, would 


Pako pointed out that Europeans were unable to repair mechanical con- 
trivances when they broke down; they had to send them away for the 
ancestral spirits to repair. But now the spirits were coming in person, 
and the land would flow with milk and honey. 

This doctrine spread like wildfire. The~ Administration reacted 
vigorously, and Pako died in 
exile. For a year or two there 
was little further disturbance. 
Then, in 1935, missionaries 
reported the revival of the 
ancestor-worship. The people, 
they discovered, did not believe 
the report of Pako’s death, but 
insisted that he had been 
hanged by the government; he 


and returned to his old house 
on Buka: 

Pako’s home now became 
the rallying-point for a series 
of secret meetings. A plan is 
said to have been mooted to 
kill the whites. Amongst the 
Cargo which the ancestral 
spirits were to bring would be 
rifles; in preparation for that 
Day, arms-drill was carried 
out with sticks as substitutes. 


that the Germans, who had. 
previously been a_ colonial. 
return to help them acquire 


r 


A New Guinea leader of the Taro 

concerned 

increasing the fertility of the crops, 

flourished about 1920: this was one of 

the early Melanesian movements against 
the white man 


Zig 


A dance of the Taro cult 


the secret knowledge they lacked. But by 1942 the news of the sweeping 
Japanese advance made it clear to all that it was the Japanese, not the 
Germans, who were to be the harbingers of the Cargo. Consequently, 
when they landed, the Japanese were greeted with the greatest joy, and 
they had little difficulty in persuading the natives to co-operate with 
them in their military plans. The people of Buka were now organised 
in a military fashion, each village having its own soldiers and police, 
armed with wooden ‘rifles’ and spears. Huge gardens were made to 
supply Japanese and native needs. The chiefs had 
guards of honour, and were greeted with special 
ceremonial, including the Japanese bow. The Japan- 
ese ancestor-cult also accorded well with the ideology 
of the developing Cargo movement. 

This honeymoon period did not last long. The 
precise nature of the incidents which led to eventual 
violent conflict with the Japanese is somewhat 
obscure; but the result was the arrest of the leaders, 
the torture and decapitation of three of them, and 
imprisonment of the rest. So, under the Japanese, 
the names of new martyrs-were added to the names 
of those men who had been executed under the rule 
of the Germans. Far over to the west, in Dutch New 
Guinea, a similar movement ended with an actual 
attack on a Japanese vessel by natives armed only 
with wooden mock-rifles. Since their only protective 
device was a holy-water drink of invulnerability, 
they were mown down in scores. 

Pako’s movement was by no means an isolated 
occurrence, for there had been similar outbreaks, 
not only on Buka, but from one end of Melanesia 
to the other. The first real movement of this kind 
occurred as long ago as 1885, in Fiji. Later, at Milne 
Bay, at the eastern end of New Guinea, a similar 
movement was the forerunner of a whole series of 
outbreaks on that huge island. In fact, Melanesia has seen many such 


chiefly with 


- movements, from Fiji in the east to Dutch New Guinea in the west; 


from the Admiralty. Islands in the north to the Torres Straits Islands 
in the south. Nor, indeed, are they limited to Melanesia alone. There 


-are innumerable records of similar movements from other times and 


climes. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was the famous - 
Ghost Dance amongst the In- 
dian tribes of North America, 
and the killing of the cattle by 
some of the southern. Bantu, 
and so on. And similar move- 
ments have been reported . 
from: Indonesia, India, South 
America, and other parts of 
the world. 

There have also”been com- 
parable phenomena in the his- 
tory of Europe: the millen- 
arian: left-wing which emerged 
in the social upheaval of the 
German Peasant War, for ex- 
ample, or the mass hysteria 
generated as A.D. 1000 ap- 
proached, or the social effects 
of such natural disasters as 
the Black Death, effects so 
vividly described for a later 
plague in Manzoni’s novel The 
Betrothed. But it is in contem- 
porary Melanesia that they 
have been most marked, and 


Photographs from ‘ Orokaiva Magic’, by today they present not merely 


F. E. Williams (Oxford University Press) 
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a “Fhe simplest type ‘differs sa from: traditional ae 


ao with the maintenance of human fertility, with the continuity of society — 
as expressed in the ancestor-cult, as well as with natural fertility and 
with gardening-magic. Some of the earliest reported millenarian cults 

~ took this form, but they showed one new feature of great significance. 
No longer were they confined to the small-scale traditional social units 
_ —the village, clan, tribe, and so on. In a new social situation, where the 


spread beyond the old confines and brought together groups which had 
never before possessed any political cohesion, and had often, indeed, 
__ been hostile towards each other. In fact, the anti-white, anti-government, 
and anti-mission elements in Pako’s doctrine are clear signs of develop- - 
_ ing nationalism, even if they are a ages in wes that may appear 
bizarre and even irrational. 


*Masinga Rule’ in the Solomon Islands 
From these elementary cults, through the full-blooded Cargo move- 
ment of the Pako type, there is a clear progression to a quite different 
type of movement at the other end of the’scale. Here directly political 
_ elements are clearly manifest. The programme and tactics of the move- 
ment, whether violent or non-violent, are orthodox, the magical and 
+ mystical elements having virtually disappeared. Such a movement is the 
Masinga Rule movement of the Solomons, in which there is a familiar 


programme of political, social, and economic demands, an elaborate ~ 


_ system of administration set up in entire independence of the existing 
- governmental machinery, and new moral and legal codes. c 

The island of Malaita, the seat of the movement, was divided into 
nine districts, each having its ‘ head chief ’, assisted by a ‘ full chief’ in 

_ charge of each sub-district. The villagers were concentrated into hi 

called ‘towns’ headed by a ‘ leader-chief’, and in large towns each 

clan had its ‘ line-chief’. All these chiefs had clerks who carried out 
sad administration, drew up lists of members, and codified custom. The 

“leader-chiefs ’ had: a bodyguard of ‘ duties’ ; who were drilled when 

_ off duty by ‘ strife-chiefs ’. The ‘ duties’ also organised the work in the 

newly-created communal gardens. ‘ Courts’ were set up under “ custom- 

chiefs ’, whilst revenue was to be obtained from the imposition of fines 

_ for breaches of the new ‘custom’. As the movement got under way, it 

_ was planned that taxation and the leasing of land to Europeans would 

re Paine in further revenue. There were also schemes for the extension of. . 

_ educational and social services and for improved farming; instead of 
the pre-war monthly wage of 10s., £12 per month was demanded. 

__ Here, plainly, there is little of the traditional in the organisation and | 
- ideology of the movement, though ideas about the arrival of the Cargo © 
were current during the early phases of the movement. The organisation 

cut across traditional boundaries, set up an entirely new political 
_ structure, and also introduced radical changes in economic organisation. 
_ But no longer was it a question of passively waiting for deliverance; 
this movement sought to obtain benefits in the here-and-now through 
the actual organisation of the people. There were none of the familiar 
_ prophecies, millenarian expectations, and other features found in the 
_ primitive movements. Indeed, the movement was so effective that it 
brought the work of the Administration to a standstill, and the name of 
the movement, Masinga (derived from an indigenous word), was feared 

* to be a corruption of the word “ Marxian *. Masinga Rule spread rapidly 
from Malaita to neighbouring islands, and its exiled leaders did much’ 
_ to start it in areas to which they were deported. 

‘Many anthropologists have discussed these movements as if they were 
reversionary, regressive flights from the present into the past, and so on. 

_ But they fail to observe that it is only certain of the old customs which 
are revived, and that under changed social conditions these customs 

have also a changed social significance. For example, the revival of 
polygyny may represent a resistance to mission teaching on Christian 

' “marriage. Before they can be truly evaluated, such features need to be 
_ placed in their total social setting. It is inevitable that people seeking 
- to move away from white material and spiritual domination must draw 

_ upon their own traditional ideological material, investing it with a new 

significance in the process. But this does not signify regression but 
rather a positive break with the ideology of the Europeans. And the 
inadequacy of the regression notion is clearly shown in the introduction 
__ of new ideas and practices, many of them extremely radical. Ancient — 

. taboos are smashed; secret and sacred objects are publicly burnt; mission 
and school are boycotted. In contrast to these negatiye actions, the 

_ people stress their new-found brotherhood. There are mass ei 
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- rational criticisms of the a order of c our own i Societys 


expected cataclysm and De 
and the Cargo will come. 
ultimately teaches the ina 
derived from the past. So, in 
trace the erie of ma 


work for cai ‘hostility towards 
missions, demands x improved social SEIVICes, a t higher’ bd of 
rule, higher wages, and soon, 
These movements, then, look to the Fate not to the past. Butif they! 
are not regressive, it is sometimes said they are irrational flights from 3 
reality. Asa means of attaining ; a particular end, it is easy for 1 us to see 
that a cult-movement of the Cargo type is an’ inadequate appreciation 
of reality. Clearly, the Cargo will never come. But the movement ‘repre- 
sents a step in a desperate search for an effective means of changing the - 
world, and is thus rational to this extent. Melanesians have only slight 
knowledge and a limited technology at their_disposal, and so their 
attempts to solve such problems are often hampered. For consider the 
impediments in the way of their understanding. First, the very process - 
of production of European goods is unknown to them: ~* Cargo’ merely _ 
appears from beyond the horizon in ship or aircraft. Their wants have 
been greatly stimulated by the war, but the war also made the satisfac-~ 
tion of those wants more remote by destroying plantations, and placing 4 
those areas dependent upon wage-labour i in a desperate Position. nee 
the stress on Cargo. ; 
The religious form in which these political and economic bavings 
are cast becomes more understandable when you remember that educa-_ 
tion in Melanesia is predominantly a mission province. Understanding - 


of white society is coloured by an education which places special 


emphasis. on the religious elements in our own society. Finally, like the 

Negro in the U.S.A. and the Bantu in South Africa, where separatist — 
churches abound, the Melanesians can find an outlet for energies | 
- blocked in other directions, through religion. But the prophets “select 

_ their Christian ideas carefully. They favour the Old Testament, where 

- the life resembles their own, rather than the New. Their millenarian ; 
doctrines they draw from the apocalyptic writings. 

The irrationality of the movements can indeed be viewed as a logical 
reaction to the apparently mysterious and uncontrollable fluctuations of 
a world in which the rule of the Germans has been replaced by that of 
the Australians and British, these then being defeated by the Japanese, ; 
but returning once more with the aid of the unknown Americans. It is. 
for this reason that American Negro soldiers, Germans, and others, are: 
commonly expected to bring the Cargo; in one case, it was the Com- 
munist Party of France. And there were economic fluctuations to parallel 
these political changes. The native plantation-worker or small producer 
would find his income affected by the wild swings in world prices of 
copra. In such a world of radical, often meaningless, changes, even the 
millennium was possible. Are these movements not, a ee really ; 
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But limitations of knowledge and. social opportunity, and these 
strange, incomprehensible fluctuations are only the background. They 
do not explain the reasons why these movements have taken a specifically — 
magico-religious form. The reason must be sought in their ‘political _ 
function, which is to weld together into a coherent body many previously — 
separate groups lacking specialised political institutions appropriate to 
their new needs. In order to achieve this unity, the organisation ‘must 
not be identified with any one of the existing groups; it must apply to 
all alike. And the safest way to stand above sectional divisions is to 
project the movement on to the supernatural plane, to place it on a 
level far-removed from the narrow village and clan loyalties. ‘Tt is for 
this reason, I suggest, that such movements are characteristic of stateless ~ 
societies and of peasant communities in agrarian states, 
There is probably little direct legacy handed on to the orthodox 
political movement. But the ground has been ‘prepared for other move- 
ments which will transcend tribal boundaries and tribal ideas. The 
leaders of such orthodox movements will probably come from the to 
‘rather than the rural areas, from the industrial and alt 
employees rather than the small subsistence farmers. 
movements in Melanesia, therefore, have been well des as 
forerunners of Melanesian Ea cea Progretam’< 2 i 2 see 
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‘OME. esi ago an Raha: was “bling along the. phe 


of. England. ‘Other people were walking too, but the Irishman 


aa ‘by ite condition of his trousers. They were 


cn 


ied some attention. Passers-by_ commented on it, and one of them 


brought the exhibition to the notice of a. police officer. The officer 
suggested t to the ae oe Cat he: might care to cover himself with 


‘firmly reiecied: cafier ‘aiLii it was i aciglist of. 1955 and no doubt he felt 
that he was cooler and better ventilated as he was: The police officer 
then invited him to do some running repairs with needle and thread and, 
it seems, a lady ¢ of the neighbourhood offered him another—and intact— 


pair of trousers. But the Irishman was obstinate. He had a needle and 
thread but he was not going to use them: he had a pair of trousers, 
‘ill-favoured but his own, and he would accept no others, So the officer 


decided that he must, in the circumstances, take. the Irishman into 
custody. and he told him SO, receiving by way of answer: ‘ My breeches 
are -torn—that’ s all. I’m not going to wear any trousers if I don’t want 
to’. The first statement was one of undisputed, fact; the second was a 
defiant flourish. sow ea" ce tre 
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‘That the Peres, Mer Not. Be Blemishot= States ai = 
But the question that immediately ~ arises” is: ‘ “Fon what was the 

Irishman arrested and subsequently brought before the magistrates? ” 

He repeatedly asserted, with some truth, that there was no law against 


‘a man’s having his trousers torn, and he later protested to the magistrate 


that he had torn his breeches the week before and that he had come 
all across London and nobody had said anything < about them. The answer 
is that he was-not charged with a specific offence. He was taken into 
‘custody and brought before the court under powers that are frequently 
attributed to a Statute. of Edward III in 1360-61, a statute which pro- 
vided, among other ‘things, that j justices of the peace should have power: 

‘to take of all them that be (not) of good fame, where they shall be. 
Sound, sufficient surety and mainprise of their good behaviour towards 
the King and his people . 


nor merchants nor others passing by the. highways of the realm 
disturbed...” i a 

‘In its translation from the original Norman French, this iuedicnal = 
‘statute is obscurely worded, and its meaning and effect have been 
disputed. But whatever it may have meant when it was enacted, it is 
‘now well accepted by the police, by magistrates, and by the Lord Chief 
Justice, that by virtue of it—or of some common-law preventive power 


_—justices of the peace can, at their discretion, bind a man over, not 


because he has committed an offence, but because they think from his 
behaviour that. he may himself commit, or cause others to commit, 
offences against the peace. The justices have power to take sureties 
from : such persons to” keep the peace and be of good behaviour, which 
cans that they. may require the person before them to-enter into a 
‘recognisance: an acknowledgement of indebtedness to the Crown in 
a sum of money to become payable on his. failure to observe the condi- 
tion prescribed which, in such a case, is to keep the peace and be of 
i behaviour for a prescribed period such as six months or a year. 
may be required from the principal—the person bound over— 
, or from him and from others to be put forward by him as 
‘ies. Ina minor case it may be £10 by the principal alone, but 
grave case it’ may be a substantial sum. A man who incited suffra- 
es to militant activities in 1913 was, for instance, bound over in his 
wn recognisance of £1,000 and two sureties of £500 each. 
f the Be a ivcks is entered into, nothing more will happen unless 
is broken by a repetition of the conduct which occasioned 


wrong sang refuses to enter into the oa ha 
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were i) torn. that it can fairly be said 


I oe a reunday i in = ace: neighbourhood, ‘not Preys onc 


. to the intent that the people be not by 
such rioters or rebels. troubled nor endamaged, nor the peace blemished, 


bad behaviour, when the money is forfeited to the Crown. _ 
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strates can commit him to prison for a period which may be as long — 


as six months or until he sooner complies with their order. Our Irish- — 
“man was, for this purpose, charged with * exposing the posterior of 


his body thereby disturbing the peace ’, the essence of the charge being 
that, if persisted in—and he had shown. every sign of persisting— 


his behaviour would so provoke residents and passers- ee Ha, in“the « 


words of the statute, the peace would be blemished. 
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If it may have astounded him to find that tes was being dealt sith. 


wider a statute nearly 600 years old, it may console him to know that — 
the power is not exclusively English, and that one of the best known | 
expositions of it is that given by an Irish judge in 1882 in a case involv- ° 
ing the justices of Cork. In that case Mr. Justice Fitzgerald said that - 


the power “may be described as a branch of preventive justice in the 
exercise of which the magistrates are invested with-large judicial dis- 
- cretionary powers for the maintenance of order and the preservation 
of the public peace. Whether it existed at common law ’, he continued, 
‘or flows from the commission or has been conferred by statute, it 


rests on the maxim or principle, salus populi suprema lex, in pursuance 
_ of which it sometimes happens that individual liberty may be sacrificed ~ 


or abridged for the public good’. It is undoubtedly a wide and ill- 
defined power. There are really two separate powers: one, to bind- 
over to keep the peace in cases where the offender has actually broken 
it by, for instance, assault and battery on another, or has made threats 


of violence; and the other and wider power, to bind over to be of good ~ 


behaviour. Old authorities give examples of the sort of person from 
whom surety for good behaviour could properly be demanded: the 
eavesdropper, defined as 
night or day to hear news, and to carry them to others to make strife 
and debate amongst their neighbours’, and ‘ 
live idly and yet fare well, or are well apparelled having nothing whereon 
to live "—an admirable description of the individual now known tersely 
and inelegantly as a ‘ spiv ’: 

If we look ‘at the cases that have been before the superior courts for 
consideration we find the power used, for instance, in 1852 to bind 
over a farmer in the Isle of Ely who, having had difficulty with the 
Eastern Counties Railway, wrote rude words about the stationmaster 
on the public pavement; in 1882-83 on a number of occasions in 
Treland against persons who had incited others to refuse to pay their 

rent and to join in the activities of the Land League; in 1913 against 
a man who made speeches advocating further militancy by the suffra- 
gettes; in 1949 against one who, standing in the common backyard, 
bawled abuse at his neighbour; and in 1950 against a man who sent 
offensive postcards and letters to a woman and loitered outside her 
house. But it is rare for such cases to come before the superior courts 
at all. Usually the binding over is accepted and nothing more is heard 
of the matter. Last year some 2,000 persons were bound over to keep 
the peace and be of good behaviour without charges of offences being 


brought against them. A common instarrce is the ‘ Peeping-Tom ’, whose ~ 


conduct in spying on couples is not an offence in itself but is particularly 
likely, if persistent, to lead to a breach of the peace. 


Grounds for Criticism 

This general power of the magistrates to bind over to be of good 
behaviour has been criticised on several grounds: the width of the 
discretion it gives the magistrates in controlling behaviour which is not 
necessarily criminal in itself; the likelihood of variation in its use from 
one district to another; the fact that there is no limit to the amount of 
the surety that can be demanded; the uncertainty, even since the 
Magistrates Courts Act, 1952, of the provedure to be followed; and 
the absence of a right of appeal to quarter sessions against the magis- 


theory, is alarmingly wide. It is true that in some cases a wide dis- 


‘ to be. bated over—or cannot ae. the sureties required, then the eee Ss 
‘ata highway ji in the approaches to a cathedral city in the south-west _ 


“such as stand under walls or windows by 


suspected persons who — 


trates’ order. There is substance in all these criticisms. The power, in — 


grov 
a | power—statutes which, in the words of the Lord Chief Justice, make 
_ into criminal offences acts which in earlier days were regarded as no ~ 
ee _ more: than bad behaviour. For instance, threatening, abusive, or insult- 
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cretion i is aes given to 
which are free from the vague ba 


_ ing words or behaviour in any thoroughfare or public place in the 


£ - Metropolitan Police District, used with intent to provoke a breach of 
the peace or whereby a breach of the peace may be occasioned,.is an © 


offence. And the Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, creates a profusion 


of offences arising from such activities in a street as throwing stones — 


“or fireworks, flying kites, rolling hoops, ringing door bells, putting 


- out lights, beating carpets, making slides, and so on, provided they 


-are to the obstruction, annoyance, or donere of the residents or of 
_ Passengers. 

In these cases offences are committed and punishment can be im- 
~ posed, but although the magistrates have again a wide discretion in 
_ deciding whether there is a likelihood of a breach of the peace or 
whether there is annoyance or danger,. jt must be remembered that the 
type of conduct which can constitute an offence is either defined specifi- 
cally or at least limited by such words as ‘ threatening ’, 

‘insulting ’, and that to be an offence the conduct must be in a public 
‘place. Neither of these limits is applicable to the preventive power of 
_ binding over to be of good behaviour. There is no limit, in theory, on 
the types of conduct that can be prohibited by binding over; all that is 
“necessary is that the magistrates are satisfied that the conduct is likely 
. to cause a breach of the peace. And it is not essential that the conduct 


should be in a public place, although it frequently is. Moreover, while — 


an appeal lies to quarter sessions from a conviction for an offence, and 
the case can be reheard, there is no such appeal from an.order of bind- 
ing over. The criticism of variation from district to district and incon- 
Sistency in exercise of the power is sound but not so specific. The 
Irishman himself made the point when he complained that no one in 
London had bothered about his defective trousers—and why, therefore, 
should he se ineopan eee in Wiltshire? But the criticism is equally 


‘ abusive “Bor 


Speake to > him? He r 
pover to bind over to be 


and to be eelonie watched over by the High 
a little uneasily that eccentricities in our | 
might be the subject of proceedings if they Thea 
others—whom we should regard, of course, as wholly m 
SO provocative as to endanger the peace. Is it too fara. cry fi 
trousers to unorthodox suits, from exposure to mannerism in walking? 
Magistrates have, in practice, bound over men who have worn ; female 


clothing, and one Sunday “newspaper - has told us of an “attempt— 


unsuccessful, one gathers—to restrain under a similar power a young 
woman whose habit of walking in the streets of Cairo i in the manner of 
a certain film actress was alleged to expose the o: y male to exces- 
sive temptation. And the Irishman may have worried us into thinking 
that this branch of preventive law could well be reconsidered by a Law 
Reform Committee if only | in relation to procedure and the desirability 
of a right of appeal. = 

_ But, on the other hand, he = reassured us ef the abundant common 
sense and caution ‘with which the power is generally used in practice, 
and I think he must have been well satisfied i in the end. He ‘had his 
say’ to the police officer; he ‘ had his say’ in court; and when, i in the 
court-room, a detective-inspector said that the police were prepared to 
make him a present of a pair of trousers, and the magistrate, describing 
it as a generous offer, asked him if he would accept it like a decent man, 
he did indeed accept both the trousers and the binding-over, and he 
went on his way—content, perhaps, that he had given a new sense to 
the dictum of Ibsen’s Dr. Stockmann: ‘a man should never put.on his 
best trousers when he gcse out to battle for freedom and truth’. | 
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Rudolf Bultmann and Demythologsng’ 


-R. RUDOLF BULTMANN’S programme for demytholo- 
gising the Christian message has everywhere aroused hostility. 
When the literature on the subject began to find its way to 
; this country, I, too, did not hesitate to join in the general 
criticism. Among features which called forth protests three may be 


oi: singled out for mention. First, it was immediately clear that the driving 


power in the demand for demythologising the Gospel was a radically 
sceptical attitude to the Gospels. What we had been accustomed to 


— regarding as authentic history, Bultmann viewed as a creation of the 
‘primitive Christian community. This first-century ‘ mythology ’, as he. 


termed it, should be replaced by a modern restatement. Most of us 


do not regard this history as mythologica] fancy; ee bares we have 


no desire to demythologise it. 
And then the definition of myth as representing the other world and 


the divine activity in terms of this world and of human activity, coupled. 


with the demand to banish all such language, has seemed to many 
unreasonable. How can we imagine anything at all, in heaven or on 


earth, except in terms of this world? So long as we understand that | 


we are using parabolic speech there is no danger in picture language. 
Indeed, there is positive gain. When, for example, it is said in the 


~ Book of Revelation that God will wipe away tears from all eyes, no 


one thinks of Him employing a great cosmic handkerchief, removing 
spiritual tears from spiritual eyelids. We know what is meant, and it is 
much more appealing than simply saying that we shall be consoled. 
And, finally, Dr. Bultmann’s attitude to history and the Gospel 
has stumbled many. In his anxiety to rescue the kerygma from the 
relativities of history and to commend it to men of historical sense, he 
has abandoned the idea of a Heilsgeschichte, or sacred history, and 


the more general notion of Providence, asserting that such ideas are now 


unacceptable. But unacceptable to whom? If names_are to be cited 
on one side, it is simple to range equally impressive names on the other. 


By G. R. BEASLEY- MURRAY ze me Sata 


_ modern man God’s offer in Christ and of etucidaieg from him a 


So long as the Church pailidine ‘The Word became flesh and dwelt 
-among us’, so long must it be concerned with concrete- history; and 
since the Incarnation involved not a simple but complex act, a Heilsge- 
schichte is inevitable. Moreover, the relativities of history are not uniform, 
In R. G. Collingwood’s view they apply particularly ‘to ‘ scissors- 
and-paste history ’, to use his phrase; but there is a kind of history 
higher than that, whose certainties are of another order, and that is 
especially true of the history that centres on the work of Christ. For 
these reasons it is difficult to envisage the Church ever departing from 


its traditional stand ane embracing Dr. ‘Bultmann’ Ss Beg dain 20%. 


_ alternative. — . ‘ 


-On the other hand, ‘thee ‘is not cs whole aren as I Excel come 
increasingly to recognise. On reflection, it has become plain to me 
that there are things here we cannot afford to miss. — 

If I may digress for a moment, I was interested in the “suggestion 
made by E, L. Allen that Karl Jaspers’ negative attitude to the Church 
is due to his knowing it only in the somewhat formal: examples of 
European Lutheranism and Catholicism, and that had he 
acquainted with the more robust Christianity of our British Eres 
Churches his attitude might have been warmer. I wonder whether this 
factor has not accentuated Bultmann’s ruthlessness in his efforts to 
awaken his fellow-countrymen to the Gospel. Conversion is not com- 


monly talked about on the Continent. That savours of ‘ enthusiasm’, 
Small wonder that Bultmann has seen the necessity of making clear to 


“Yes? or ‘No’ to it. It is this element which has stirred the 
ation of many young thinkers in Germany. And it is this, on the 
hand, that has made Jaspers declare that fundamentally Bi 
illiberal and to be opposed. His theology confessed] empts 
justification by faith; but this doctrine in. pe Bere 
_ Philosophy. Here is an issue on each we ¢ must 


owever absurd it may sound, in his desire to make men see their only 
hope of redemption in the Cross, Bultmann shares the evangelistic 
_ aim of a Billy Graham, even though the methods of the two men 
- have no contact. te ' 
_ ‘What. are we to make of the idea that the Gospel enables man to 
understand himself? To many this has seemed so trivial an end for 
- the Gospel as to be nonsensical. Karl Barth thinks it reduces theology 
to an anthropology. Ernst Steinbeck goes so far as to say that Bultmann 
has given us a doctrine of God without God. In measure I fear that 
_ Bultmann himself must share blame for this misunderstanding of his 
‘views, for he has not gone out of his way to make his meaning clear, 
even in the debate that has arisen on this matter. Does he mean, as 
John Macquarrie has recently suggested, that ‘ self-understanding ’ is a 
comprehensive idea, including willing and doing, practically ‘a new 
life’? If so, that is reprehensible of Bultmann, for apart from a sug- 
gestion (in his. essay on Hermeneutics) that understanding is “some- 
‘thing existential ’, he has given no indication that this is what he has all 
- along intended. In the absence of clearer statement, we must take his 
words at their face value. 

If I have read him aright, Bultmann’s meaning is best seen in his 
essay on ‘Natural Revelation’. There he urged that, while the con- 
ceptions of God current in religions generally reflect what men think 
of themselves and of their needs, in Christianity God’has shown Himself 
as the God who meets those needs. At one stroke God confirmed the 
intuitions of man about his own finitude, opened a way for its conquest, 

_ and gave real knowledge of the living God. At the Cross we learn what 
man is and what God is. 


Man’s Greatest Quest ; 3 . 

This last sentence involves a tremendous claim. For the historians 
‘confess that man’s search for authentic self-consciousness is his great- 
est quest. Troeltsch defined history as ‘the self-understanding of the 

' spirit’. ‘ History’, said Collingwood, ‘is for human self-knowledge ’. 
Butterworth in like vein stated that our essential decision in life is 
to commit ourselves to an assertion about the human intellect. ‘ Indeed ’, 
he writes: : 

The position is even simpler than this; for we do not even make an 
assertion about the intellect: we make a decision about ourselves. We 
decide whether we will see ourselves as gods or kings of the universe, 
or whether the things which inside us are most lofty and most luminous 
are not really almost rather the broken reflections of a greater light. 

The tragedy, of course, is that we commonly plump for the more 

_ attractive alternative. We like to think of ourselves as kings of the 

-. universe. And while Christianity has been the prime force in man’s 

- _ attainment of a truly personal life, we have turned from this ‘ greater 
light’; in so doing we are losing both the knowledge of what-we are 
‘and our very soul into the bargain. ‘ Poor man! ’ said Maritain. ‘ How 
little he knows of himself once he has detached himself from God! ’ 
Like Bultmann, this philosophér would diagnose the distress of our 
modern world as owing to the fact that we have forsaken the human 
dependent on God for the human apart from God, and so have arrive 
in the end at the human against God. ; 

To man in this condition Christianity has a clear word. Even in 
his lostness and direst rebellion he is still a God-related creature (that 

__. -is what is meant by the Biblical assertion that man is made in the 
image of God). The necessity for community enters into the very 
structure of his being—community with his Maker as well as with his 
fellow man. He has lost the power to achieve it with both. In Christ the 
broken communions are restored. Through Him man finds himself and 
apologetic with great potentialities, and it calls for thorough exploration. 
» In his teaching on the atonement Bultmann again has something to 
say. True, his discarding of the New Testament categories of vicarious 
suffering is a loss, and one misses in him the note of the infinite cost 
__ of our redemption. But the insistence that the Cross of Christ becomes 
significant to us only when we make it our own, when we ‘ undergo 
crucifixion with Him ’, to use his own words, is good Pauline teaching. 
__ Here I would recall my earlier reference to Free Church traditions. 
__ I am a Baptist, and I have been nurtured on this teaching from my 
youth up. If there is one passage of Scripture which my folk cannot 
+t it is Romans vi, 3-4; y 

Do you not know that all we who have been baptised into Christ 
were baptised into his death? We were buried with Him by 
his death, so that as Christ was raised from the dead 
of the Father, we too might walk in newness of life. 
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_ the power to become what he was meant to be. Here is a line of. 
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For Christians of my tradition those words are deeply significant, We 
look back on a time when we identified ourselves with Christ in His 
death for us and we rose from a watery grave to live a life not our 
own. No one who undergoes that experience is likely to hold a merely 
intellectualist view of the Cross. If Bultmann cannot urge his fellows 
to become Baptists, he has done the next best thing by impressing on 
them Baptist theology, and we cheerfully give our approval! 


A Serious Lack 

By this time I hope I have shown myself sensitive to Bultmann’s 
positive contribution to Christian thought. But I must touch on what 
seems to me a most serious lack, his failure to recognise the breadth 
of Christ’s work for the redemption of the world. In effect he has 
restricted the significance of Jesus to one day, Good Friday. For all 
it matters to Bultmdnn’s theology, Jesus might never have breathed 
at any other time. One thing is surely clear: if the Evangelists had 
shared this view, our Gospels would never have been written: While 


. they also regarded the death of Christ as his supreme act, they viewed 


it as of a piece with his Baptism, his preaching, teaching, and healing, 


-for the Kingdom of God was manifest in all his acts and words. 


Similarly, it is true, as Bultmann maintains, that the New Testament 
writers believed the Resurrection to be the divine countersigning of 
the death of Jesus; but they also saw it as the manifestation of the new 
creation, the promise and_pledge of the destiny in store for the new 
humanity in Christ. The cry on the Cross, ‘It is finished ’, relating to 
his work of sacrificial obedience, anticipates the counterpart of the Book 
of Revelation, ‘It is done’, declared when God at the End makes all 

things new. 
This is what I miss from the talk broadcast lately by our. distin- 
guished theologian*, As an apologetic for the reality of ame 
ian 


. through the grace of God I heartily concur in it.. The Heideggeri 


emphasis on life as openness for the future is illuminating. It is the 
silences that disturb me. The Christian view of history, as finding its 
goal in a consummation, is mentioned in the introduction only to be 
ignored as no longer tenable. Meaning in history relates solely to the 
freedom of the individual to achieve selfhood through right decision. 
It is good so far as it goes, but misleading if taken to be the whole 
story. 

It so happens that the phrase ‘meaning in history’, recurring in 
Bultmann’s talk, is the title of a book by Karl Lowith. Bultmann knows 
the book, for he has elsewhere cited it with respect. According to 
Loéwith, ‘ History is meaningful only by indicating some transcendent 
purpose beyond the actual facts’. He suggests that, just as we need 
a compass to give us an orientation in space, so we need one to give 
us an orientation in time; it is provided in the Kingdom of God as 
the ultimate end and purpose of history. This, of course, is common 
Christian teaching. Why does Bultmann reject it? Have we here an 
instance where he has taken’ his demythologising too seriously? ‘ The 
Second Advent’, he declares, “depends on the three-storey view of 
the universe, and we can no longer hold to that idea’. Is he sure 
of this dependence, even in the New Testament? Did the Seer of 
Revelation, for example, really expect Jesus to come from beyond 
the clouds on a white horse, with all the angels on horses too, 
according to the description in Revelation xix? Or is the writer 
hinting, what is implied elsewhere, that the chief thing about Christ 
in his Unveiling is not that He moves from one point to another, but 
that He works? The Second Advent appears to me’ to have two 
great implications: that history is more than a debris from which a 
few elect souls are rescued—it is for the manifestation of the glory 
of God; and, next, the Christ of God alone can achieve such a trans- 
formation, and He will do it. 


The Future is Christ 

This outlook on history was well grasped by Luther. It receives 
an extraordinary illumination in his employment of the word ‘ Zukunft’ 
in his translation of the Bible. Zukunft is the German word ordinarily 
used for the future. Literally it means, ‘ that which is coming to (me, 
or us)’. Luther used it to render the term parousia, the coming of 
Christ at the End. By so doing he changed the signification of future 
from ‘ that which is coming to us’ to ‘ he who is coming to us’. That 
is genuine Christocentric theology. The future is Christ. He once 
stepped into history and changed its direction. He makes that change 
effective in every life submissive to his Lordship. He is to come and 
extend it to the entire universe. ‘That God may be all in all’ is the 


‘aim of the Son of God. We look to see it fulfilled —Third Programme 


** The Quest for Meaning in History ’, printed in Tue Listener of September 
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NEWS DIARY 
October 5-11 


Wednesday, October 5 


Labour Party sub-committee’s report on the 
general organisation of the party is pub- 
lished 


Three Irishmen are sentenced to life im- 
prisonment on charges arising out of the 
I.R.A. raid on an arms depot in August 


Minister of Housing says that housing 
subsidies could be reduced without 
causing hardship 


Thursday, October 6 


In a speech on the opening day of, the Con- 
servative Party Conference the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer-speaks of need for con- 
tinued credit restrictions 


-French Government faces crisis following 
dismissal of four right-wing Ministers 
House to house search is made in a Cyprus 
village where British soldiers and police 

were stoned 


Friday, October 7 


French Minister of Defence leaves Paris by 
air for Morocco 


Britain and United States propose a second 
United Nations conference on the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy 


Israel accuses Egypt of financing guerrilla 
operations from other Arab states 


Saturday, October 8 

In speech at Bournemouth the Prime 
Minister announces progressive cuts in 
size of armed forces. He also says that 
he will make no changes in his Govern- 
ment while the proposed economic 
measures are being worked out 


Rebel forces continue harassing attacks in 
mountainous region of French Morocco 


Mr. Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
publicly retracts statement made by him 
about socialism in Russia_last February 


Sunday, October 9 


French Government’s reform plan for 
Morocco. is’ approved after three-day 
debate in National Assembly 


First big groups of German prisoners re- 
leased by Russia under agreement with 
Dr. Adenauer reach the Federal Republic 


Prime. Ministers of India and Pakistan say 
floods in their. countries are\ of un- 
precedented destructiveness 


Monday, October 10 

Labour Party Conference opens at Margate 
Russia offers economic aid to Egypt 

Nato Defence Ministers meet in Paris 


Tuesday, October 11 


Mr. Gaitskell is re-elected Treasurer of 
Labour Party by increased majority 


Sir John Harding, Governor of Cyprus, 
fails to reach agreement with Archbishop 
Makarios 
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French artillery in action against rebel 
tribesmen on the Boured-Aknoul road 
in the Rif mountains of Morocco on 
October 5. This road, linking two mili- 
tary posts, was the scene of fierce fighting 


Field-Marshal 
Prime Minister of Greece, who died 


Alexander Papagos, 
on October 4, aged seventy-two. 
Formerly Commander-in-Chief of the 
Greek Army, he was captured by the 
Germans after the invasion of Greece 
in 1941,.and spent most of the war as a 
prisoner in Germany. In 1948 he was 
called from retirement by King Paul 
and given control of the three fighting 
services. in the campaign against the 
communist guerrillas. He entered 
politics in 1951 and was the leader of 
the Opposition in the Greek Parliament 
before winning the autumn election of 
1952 


Right: the rebuilt Eames Temple Hall 

(the original building was destroyed by 

bombs in 1941) was reopened on 

October 4. The photograph was taken 

during the Juncheon_ which folegest 
the opening ceremony 
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> 700 German prisoners-of-war who were repatriated by Russia last weekend 
i speech by Franz Bluecher, the German Vice-Chancellor, on their arrival at a 
reception camp at Friedland on October 9 


An American naval helicopter landing with relief supplies at a flooded Mexican 

village last week. Floods following the recent hurricanes inundated the coastal city 

of Tampico and land within a seventy-five-mile radius of it; over 300 people 
lost their lives 


; Dawn Palethorpe on ‘ Holywell Surprise’ jumping 4 clear round to win the 

ntry Life and Riding Cup on the last day of the ‘ Horse of the Year Show’ at 

‘ingay last Saturday. Miss Palethorpe was awarded the Harringay Spurs for 
gaining thé most points in international contests during the Show 


Sir Ian Jacob, Director-General of the B.B.C., opening a wrought- 
iron gate on October 7 as a memorial to the late Mr. C. H. Middle- 
ton, the gardening broadcaster, who died ten years ago. The gate, 
a gift to the Corporation from Mr. Middleton’s ‘friends in 
horticulture ’, leads into a B.B.C. garden in Cavendish Place, London. 
Standing next to Sir Ian is Mrs, Middleton 


Left: the Comet II airliner coming in to land at Hatfield aerodrome 
on October 7 after returning from Africa where she has been 
undergoing tropical tests 


Corrosion under control now, Mr. Cusden? | sien, ee 


Many waters in the natural state have a corrosive effect on iron and steel 
pipes. As a result, the flow of water in supply mains and industrial equipment 
is often restricted, pipes damaged and heating and cooling systems made 


-_ Forinformation . 
and recommendations 


inefficient. The addition to the water of a few parts per million of Albright write 10 et : 
& Wilson’s CALGON will usually prevent or strictly limit these corrosive effects. ALBRIGHT & WIESON ng 
“ig —and will stop ‘red’ water. The cost of applying this ‘Threshold Treatment’ Water Treatment Dept. > 


a is insignificant compared with the direct and indirect financial savings to 49 Park Lane, London, Wi 


: 
2 oes water undertakings and industrial concerns. 


ae 8s @). Chemicals for Industry 
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the nations’ fall, the lifting bough, © is 
ee Nose Pee ee es _ ali causal things sequential move fe oy 2 
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Be _.. ss this to ourselves and ticking death, - ene eM 
; ; nik ie nae ns ~ religions and philosophies vise oes £430 Rey 
a palimpsest on cancelled breath, Ss ‘ ie 


era feed 9) Bat some immense unreasoned root 
See le eee Soe strikes through the boarded wall of time, 
Pee wt. ee a saviour killed, a flower burst, 
i ee SF phoenix, shattering the design, 


ae 3 and we, uncausal at that form’s | £3 
Pa" Seat _-irruption, must accept the light eee 
. Pe ee See we do not know, and cancel all Soeur et 

oe Sw eee c- the violent fantasies of night, ay i 


t half pent blossom. ofa aS 


ee es ee and long-laid underneath the tree - > 

er know Plato’s cave and Pluto’s cell, ee 
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Whilst in cs Dark I Rin ‘ ag ; 


_ Whilst in the dark I run the : streets assume aworld sts 
_ Which so apart from mine that houses stare apt rh 

The thought that I exist beneath the urban night; mee 

ae __.. Thinking nothing makes such ghosts along a pavement whirled = 

-.— _ .__ But sudden death’s complexities or things as rare ae. é 

As two headed birth. I alone shall find the light — a 


Enough from small lamp and following star to guide me Rats. 
_ Where the leaping muscle suspends all time in motion z ogee 

omens And moves alone in wonder. Here the hatchet day 

> Awe aS eae ~ Strays into its burial, the bitter thought is laid, the key arr 

. Dt s rare Agere cay Of all the heart’s calamities silently silently turned ee 

extreme, 5 As the sky turns above my head. Then-remember, there are 

t jer ! Concentrate, eyes, Ms: coe 

t one ng-point of the mottled sky’s; “ __ The gambling days of summer to return, ‘2 

_ Where, r reverent as laughter, holy as vanity, ee: eee Wake shrilly dogged by small boys and dogs 
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_ The big ways of the soul I know, reduce like age 


D: oF arly Mirror bes The glamour of the body’s ways with curbstone sneers 
ae 2 sie If you trust anything but your own loneliness 
¥ a =, : . Knowing that mind and body are within the rage 


Of life and death but one: front garden fears 
- Pursuing you into the world’s fears. That I may bless 


' The smallest things and see with clearest eye 
The most obscure and that my shadow shall not fall 
On stone a prisoner I’ll run into the night’s air 
from = _ . ~——s Until the final tape of time. And how this sky 
fc VS one ae Confounds this skull roofed world, neglecting all 
; 5 Remembering all in one domed swoop one echoed prayer. 
ora : FREDERICK BRADNUM ; 
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Planting Flowers for the Spring - 


‘PLANT which often receives terrible treatment at the hands Never hesitate to have a few good groups of bulbs interplant 
of the planter is the young seedling wallflower. After good between your herbaceous plants, flowering as they do before 1 
treatment all the summer nice bushes have been formed, herbaceous growth becomes too long. One of the joys of gardenir 
sturdy plants with plenty of root. Then along comes a man is to have something always in flower. 
with a fork which is thrust under the plants and, with a heave, up they , The polyanthus are already Sending up a few flower spikes. Here is 


come, with only a few 
roots left. The top is %% a“; 
there, but nothing to ~ : 
support. the — growth. 
Then they are pushed 
into a hole made with a 
dibber, with the result 
that the old plant is left 
flagging and has to start 
making root all over 
again. As they have to 
root into a cooling soil, 
give them a chance by 
careful planting. Many 
thousands will be planted 
in the next few weeks 
and everybody likes to 
see a lovely batch of 
wallflowers and smell 
’ their wonderful scent. 
Why not try a few 
tulips“ interplanted 
amongst the wallflowers 
this year? Select har- 
monising colours—a bulb 
catalogue will give you 
the heights and colour of 
the tulips. Then edge 
with forget - me - nots; 
they are old-fashioned, 


tip. for labour-saving; 
between the polyanthu 
plant violas, so th 
_ when the polyanthus a 
over the violas or pansi 
go on all the summe 
There is no need to li 
either of them;- they wi 
look after themselve 
Then blue primroses a: 
a real joy; try a few | 
them this year. _ 
Another _interestir 
little bulb to go rour 
the foot of a honeysuck 
is the dog’s-tooth ‘viol 
(erythronium). It hi 
lovely mottled folias 
and pink flowers—not | 
all like either a dog 
tooth or a violet, but 
is a treasure. Try a doze 
of them in a little grow 
I never realised wh 
wonderful — flowers tl 
early double tulips we 
for the house. The 
make a superb vase ar 
last a long time: In ca 
you have never trie 


perhaps, but hard to Wallflowers and tulips in a ‘ Dutch garden’. Below: dog’s-tooth violet (erythronium) these double tulips he 


beat. The sooner you 

can plant your bulbs the better. There is 
nothing bulbs like better than to get 
well rooted whilst the soil is warm. They 
will grow in the smallest back garden, 
window box, or in a fancy bowl; they 
are not particular as long as they have 
a fair chance. Many of you have an odd 
corner—perhaps a grass bank or an 
orchard: these are the very places for 
naturalising bulbs. 

| Daffodils naturally come first to mind: 
once planted they go on and multiply for 
years. Plant them irregularly; in fact spread 
them out by sowing and put them in where 
the bulbs fall, not less than four inches 
deep—deeper will not matter. I should use 
the mixed varieties for naturalising. You 
will then have early and late daffodils 
flowering over a long period, and at much 
less cost, too. The great thing is to allow 
the foliage on all bulbs to die down natur- 
ally. You can cut all the flower you want, 
but not the foliage. There is a bulb planter 
on the market which will save you digging 
up the grass to plant your bulb. All you 
have to do is press your foot on the tread, 
lift up the tool, put in the bulb—point 
upwards, of course—and replace the small 
round piece of turf. It is perfectly simple. 


are one or two go 
ones. Murillo, a delicate rose flushed wi 
white, like a lovely maiden; Orange Nassa 
a deep red flushed with fiery scarlet; Pea 
Blossom, shell pink; Van der Hoeff, a pu 
yellow, a colour to suit any room. You c: 
plant tulips much later than daffodils—rig 
into December. 

Here are a few suggestions: get all vaca 
plots of ground dug over before the roug 
weather starts; keep all the cuttings ju 
rooted clean and free from weeds ar 
remove the flower heads that may shov 
pick the apples and pears as they ‘becon 
ready—do not touch the late varieties y 
awhile; order any new roses or shrubs fro: 


‘the nurseryman—he will not send befo; 


they are ready for lifting —Home Servi 


A book of use to the farmer or plant grow 


_is Dr. E. Holmes’ Practical Plant Protectic 


(Constable, 15s.). This book, which is illu 
trated, deals almost exclusively with prol 
lems in Great Britain; it reviews the be 
plant protection practices likely to be helpf 
to the grower and is written.in a non-techn 
cal language which the average man, . 
whom it is addressed, will understand. Repo: 
on the National Agricultural Advisory Se 
vice, the first eight years 1946-1954, is amor 
recent Stationery Office publications. TI 
price is 3s, 6d. 


he Price of Peace ° 

Sir,—There is no evidence for Sir Llewellyn 
oodward’s allegation (THE LisTENER, Sep- 
29) that a world government would 
everything which 


y 
life worth living’, or indeed giving up 
y of these things. On "the contrary, a world 


vernment would, by securing peace, make life. 


auch more worth living. 

In the economic field, a world ‘government 
rould not Jower the standard of living in the 
adustrially advanced countries. The under- 
eveloped countries are poor, not because the 
estern countries consume too much, but be- 
ause they themselves produce so little. To 
evelop their productive resources, while keep- 
ag their population growth under control, is a 
remendous task, to which the advanced 
ountries can contribute by advice, and by 
evoting part of the current increase in their 
eal incomes to this purpose. This, of course, 
} already happening to some extent, which is 
kely to increase in any case, though a world 
overnment might facilitate the process. 


In the political sphere, the establishment of 


democratic world government would tend to 
dd to, rather than take away, individual liberty. 
| government ruling over such a heterogeneous 
roup as the peoples in the different parts of 
he globe are, would be bound to aim at a 
ence of devolution and decentralisation; 

- would concentrate on its essential functions 
Ernected with the maintenance of world peace 
nd order. 

The only valid objections to “world. govern- 
nent.as a solution to our problems is that it is 
ifficult to bring about. But this is not a valid 
rgument against efforts to realise this solution. 
Glasgow C. E. V. LESER 


Sir—In his talk Sir Llewellyn Woodward 
aces us with the dilemma: war ruinous to 
ll, or submission to universal tyranny. But 
nother talk printed in the same number, that 
y Professor Goodhart on ‘ John Marshall and 
he American Constitution ’, will suggest to the 
eader that there is a way out of the dilemma: 

sderation. The fathers of the American Con- 
fitution showed that it is not necessary that all 
ower should be concentrated in a single 
uthority; by a system of checks and balances it 
; possible that sovereignty should be divided 

ut still remain effective. 

For instance, if a world-wide federation were 
iven a monopoly of air and sea power, such 
ind forces as were still permitted might well be 
“ft in the hands of individual states. 

. Yours, etc., 
Truro T. L. C. BLuetr 


rhe Novelist’s Use of People 
pit wonder whether the ambiguity in the 
g¢ of his title, ‘The Novelist’s Use of 
eople’ (we are at the novel again!) is not 
je reason why Mr. Walter Allen in his inter- 
g talk (THE LISTENER, October 6) does not 
m to have made up his mind where to take 
stand. On reading his title one expects him 
lea | with the novelist’s use of real people, 
1 real life,-as models for the characters 
res in his novels (a fascinating subject 
SSi n), but as it turns out Mr. Allen 
cones 1 with what his title seems to 
pt aT he. cannot prevent his sub- 


would present to the ordinary reader: 


‘conscious from being aware of this aspect of 


_ the question and letting the cat out of the bag 


by the use of such phrases as ‘ imitation human 
beings’ to denote fictional characters. 

At the outset Mr. Allen refers to Professor 
L. C. Knights’ famous essay ‘How Many 
Children Had Lady Macbeth?’ and agrees 
that “in these days it is considered naive indeed 
in a critic to concern himself with character- 
creation and discuss the apparent reality or 
otherwise of fictional characters and their con- 
vincingness or lack of it’. And though he wonders 

‘whether this ban on the discussion of char- 
acter is valid’, he goes on to support the school 
of Knights with the admirable statement that 
‘a novel is a whole, a totality; something madé 
out of words, with what we call character a func- 
tion of those words’. But he ends his talk by 
saying that if ‘we are never likely again to 
talk about character in fiction as though they 
were actual human beings’, we may yet decide 
that ‘one of them has not come alive, is in- 
consistent or incredible at a given point... . 
Which is as much as to say that here the 
novelist has not managed completely to project 
his original vision’. 

Now it is interesting, and significant, to note 


_the examples he gives to support his thesis. One 


of them is Becky Sharp, who is so ‘ alive’, of so 
strong a personality, ‘that two or three times 
in the course of Vanity Fair, we find ourselves 
not believing in the behaviour Thackeray credits 
her with ’—the most blatant instance of Thack- 
eray’s ‘lying’ about Becky’s behaviour being 
the incident when she boxes her son’s ears. 
Another example is the case of Stephen Guest 
in The Mill on the Floss: he is such a cur that 
“he makes us doubt the validity of what up to 
his appearance has been our response to Maggie 
Tulliver’, who falls in love with ‘him and, 
being a young woman of much spiritual ardour, 
should never have fallen in love with a bounder. 
And thirdly he declares that ‘ you will not make 
much progress in the discussion of a novel like 
Ulysses unless you analyse the reasons why 
Leopold Bloom and his wife are more satisfying 
creations than Stephen Dedalus’. 

But are they? Is it not rather the case that 
Bloom and his wife are easier to recognise, to 
identify with people the reader has known in 
‘real’ life, are closer to the real life models 
who supplied the author with his raw material, 
whereas Stephen is a more complex, multi- 
faceted, elusive creation—and yet ‘a totality, 
made out of words’, perhaps even deeper inte- 
grated in the author’s vision, more representa- 
tive of his world if Yess easy to pinpoint as a 
character? And as to the inconsistency or un- 
believability of Becky Sharp’s of Maggie Tul- 
liver’s behaviour: is a fictional character con- 
vincing and a living person only when his 
behaviour is in all circumstances predictable, 
according to what we, the readers, expect of 
him? Is there such a thing as an invariable, 
unchangeable, constant character whose rules 
of behaviour, whose reactions to people and 
events are fixed once and for all, whose con- 
stitution and emotions,- spiritual and sensual, 
are unalterable? This myth of character drawing 
in a novel was exploded long ago by Marcel 
Proust, who after Grasset had agreed to publish 
his book (at the author’s cost) wrote in a letter 
to René Blum about the difficulties his work 
ae inere 


eters to the Editor: . 


‘The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


are many characters; they are “ prepared ” right 
from the beginning, in the first volume, that is 
to say that in the second volume they are going 
to be exactly the opposite of what one expects 
after the first’. 

You cannot look upon characters in a novel 
as actual human beings, for the novel is not an 
actuality reportage, it is a work of art pre- 
senting the author’s vision of the world and 
of life; the persons he creates are symbols of 
his vision and therefore more real than mere 
reality, they live in another dimension, in several 
other dimensions than the ephemeral three or 
four dimensional reality. For one thing they are, 
in Mr. Allen’s words, ‘the expression of every- 
thing in the novel, of everything that is not 
character’, they are imposed. upon us ‘by all 
the resources of the novelist’s talent, by his 
language, the rhythms of his prose, his meta- 
phors, and by the view of life of which all 
these are the expression ’—and that is the dimen- 


-sion of the author’s imagination, or vision. For 


another they live in a time-dimension entirely 
different from the ephemeral time of so-called 
reality: there is the time, years of ordinary 
time, which it took the author to write his book 
and create his characters; there is the time in 
which they are placed by the author to live their 
imaginary lives, and finally the time we spend 
when we read the book, and these three cate- 
gories of time together form the time-dimension 
in which-the characters of the book exist as a 
whole—more real and more remarkable than 
‘actual human beings’ because they are not 
subject to the transitoriness of the perishable 
flesh. 

The novel as a work of art, Mr. Allen agrees, 
is a totality, but then he says ‘it is nothing 
like the totality that is a lyric poem ... no- 
thing like so highly organised as a poem’. How 
can it be a work of art if it is not as highly 
organised as every work of art must be? Are 
we really supposed to think that the making of 
a novel—out of words and the struggle for the 
right words, for the rhythm of the prose, the 
melody of phrases and periods, the meaning of 
metaphors, an artistic process that may take the 
author five or ten or fifteen years—is less 
demanding than the making of a poem, that a 
novel can be a totality, a work of art, without 
being as.highly arganised, as complex as a 
poem by Donne or Yeats? Are we asked to 
believe that A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 
or Ulysses, War and Peace, or the novels 
by Faulkner, Thomas Mann’s Joseph-epic or 
Dr. Faustus, the novels of Henry James and 
Virginia Woolf or, to take only one, more recent, 
example, Philip Toynbee’s The Garden to the 
Sea, are less highly organised than the Ode to 
a Nightingale? Sir, we are at the novel again, 
and perhaps it is best, in order not to re-awaken 
the prophets of doom and their disdain for the 
contemporary novel, to stop here and proclaim 
simply (with apologies to the shade of Gertrude 
Stein): the novel is a novel is a novel. 

Yours, etc., 
WALTER RILLA 


How Does Psychoanalysis Work? 
Sir,—It is a pity that Nigel Walker, in his 
beautifully concise talk, ‘How Does Psycho- 
analysis Work?’, slipped into describing 
Adler’s analysis as ‘ superficial’ since, unques- 
tionably, the later developments of  psycho- 
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Villas or Paradox Street? 


1se 


Parad 


then, no way out? Yes, there is—Saving. 
source of new capital for the equipment of British industry, vital in this age of automation 


Life Assurance is Britain’s most effective medium of regular saving, and a major 
and atomic power. A thriving insurance industry means a lasting foundation for the 


before have so many people bought so many things. That is Paradise Street. 
out of overseas markets. That is Paradox Street. Chasing paper shadows in 
mistake for real wealth can lead this country only one way: to Carey Street. 
prosperity that otherwise could beggar Paradise Villas. ~ 


We might call it both. Never before have so many been employed: never 
Is there, 


But as wages and costs go up there comes the danger of being priced 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


A safeguard of real prosperity 
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7 increasingly 
; and miss- sa look and 
ly, was the con- 


_masculine in her way of life, out- 
haviour, ‘with the result that com- 
petition and rivalry have largely replaced the 
ideal of the ‘complementary contribution which 
i- each sex can make towards the other. This 


> ascribed to the policy of equating the sexes in all 

a _spheres—social, legal, and economic—a principle 

_ which, if applied without the recognition of the 
5 _ complementary character and qualities of the 
5 _ sexes, is bound to have disastrous results socio- 
- logically. For deliberately to encourage tenden- 
compensatory jes of ‘inversion’, latent in both sexes, is to 
which makes _ - foster the imbalance between the sexes, resulting 
in unhappiness and sterility for both; and 
is driven back upon himself and not 
4 ere against the law. as it now stands; while 


an oe ieee per- ‘woman’ finds refuge in the bachelor flat of | 


 spinsterhood, the divorce court, or in living 
apart under a separation agreement.—Y ours, etc.,- 


fis have thus far taken 
gaebrider Ewen Farrrax-Lucy 


d a study of his > 


‘metaphors’ hoi’ ‘ “The High Prise of Books: 
- becomes more -compre- — Sir,—I accept that the costs of book produc- 
superficial about Adler is tion and publication have risen; but I ask: are 


cially—or not at all. Adler was trying to formu- 
as simply as possible a set of principles of 
Ee paar sin’ was sim- 


instance, from the reviews in today’s THE LiIs- 
-TENER: The Whispering Gallery: 21s., The 
Crowning Privilege: 15s., Surprised by Foy: 
15s., Boswell on. the Grand Tour: 25s., all of 
; +; ete James HEMMING which I would like to buy—but I cannot be- 
; fs - cause of their prices. Obviously there are people 
Sir,—Before Siscidiing: as ~Mr. Nigel Walker Who can pay twenty or thirty shillings for a 
in THE LISTENER of last week, ‘ How Does book without flapping an eye’s lid, but I suggest 
Serccenaioes ‘Work? ’, one would do well to that there are many more who read reviews and 
make sure that psychoanalysis does work. Our _ sigh: ‘I’d love to get that book—oh, but just 
‘reason for thinking so is the obviously look at the price!’ One answer, I suppose, is 
cere, but indoctrinated, belief of psycho- 2 Public library; but if I borrow a book in 
alysts that it does. ‘Factual evidence, of a kind © which I find delight or wisdom or insight, I 
hich is at all convincing to the ~ arena ig dread the day when it must be returned and can 
t totally lacking. © be reread no more. For a good book is not 
an orange, which one sucks and then discards 

Picsticute e Psychiatry, 


Yours, etc. 
eats ~ as useleSs.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.E5 . 


E 
LIOT SLATER “Aber aie 
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eWeal the Lahadin hy Galleries 
_Sir,—Mr. Mayer-Marton attacks me in an 
‘interesting and courteous fashion; he is however 
"guilty of a blunder when he says: ‘ Mr. Bell’s 
equation “ academism = abstraction = disease ” 
is mot only inaccurate but misleading .. .’. 
Despite the quotation marks this phrase was not 
used by me. Reviewing my actual words I cannot 
‘see that we disagree fundamentally, save when 


PEG McCoyeE | 


'reud, Rag’ ised ‘Adler ee 
aes his review of Sigmund Freud: Life 
d Work, Volume II, by Ernest Jones (THE © 
STENER, October ne Mr. Geoffrey Gorer 
, ‘It was. quite a number of years before 
ud realised that it was essential that those 
ho were to practise “psycho-analysis should 
wemselves be - analysed. None of his first © 
dherents~ underwent this painful experience, 
i the schisms would seem to er directly — 
a nie pot - a Tha we must be content to differ—Yours, etc., 
first himself be analysed? Freud accepted Newcastle upon Tyne oy eee BELL - 
tion, and this basic requirement has = 
ground between the two ~_ Sir,—May comment be allowed on Mr. 
: 4 D. Sylvester’s knowledgeable analysis of present- 
‘the ee sesh cleavage between day Realist-Expressionist painters and their de- 
and Adler which suggested to  piction of commonplace domestic subjects (THE 
his theory of psychological LisTENER, September 29)? This dual interpreta- 
ssible that the schisms may  tion—by these artists and the above critic—has 
deep diversity of tempera- been previously accorded, more than once, its 
-men, Adler and Jung due elsewhere; and attention has been given to 
trovert, and Freud Mr. Sylvester’s apparently chosen appellation 
Be pre for this group as ‘ the kitchen sink’. 
Before it becomes popular acceptance, how- 
oy it apne be added that this is not the first 


Ao ~ 
* 


painting’ and raises questions of taste on which 


Tha ‘ . 7 


ly mien a that ‘ Saree is annie m 


change, revolutionary as it is, can largely be. 


- opinion: 


, in the past, most people read him super- . such high prices really necessary? These, for ~ 


Mr. Mayer-Marton speaks of the ‘ bias of good. 


citer 


The ee 


attention ‘to this body of painters. 
As our Realist-Expressionists, including John 


Bratby, are, it seems, to comprise the British 
entry at the next Biennale, and the forthcoming _ 


Pittsburg International Exhibition of Art, it 
may seem negligent if local critics were not the 
first to mention these close comparisons. All the 
more so, as Mr. Sylvester’s adoptive te:ms of 


“the kitchen sink’, etc., if less subtle, are con- — 
_ tiguous in purpose to those applied fifty years 


ago to the ‘ Ash-can’ school.—Yours, etc., 
London, W.9 See BOLES 


uPoxtragl of John Galavierthy 


Sir—It was said of Edmund Curll, a 
scandal-mongering eighteenth-century specialist 
in posthumous biography, that he was ‘one of 
the new terrors of death’. The appropriateness of 


this dictum to Mr. St. John Ervine’s accounts © 


of his literary friends is no doubt a matter of 
but it is a matter of fact that his 
assertion, in his ‘ Portrait of John Galsworthy’, 
that Conrad’s meeting» with Galsworthy ‘took 
him off the sea and made a novelist- of him’, 


is obviously mistaken. Neither Galsworthy nor . ; 


Conrad ever suggested the kind of influence 
Mr. St. John Ervine claims, and the relevant 
dates make it impossible. When the two met in 
1893 Galsworthy was not a writer: 
gestion made by his wife-to-be, ‘ Why don’t you 
write?’ was made in 1895; and Galsworthy’s 
first book, From the Four Winds was published 
in 1897. Conrad, on the other hand, had written 
over half of Almayer’s Folly some four years 
before; and it was finished in 1894, while 
Conrad was trying to get back to the sea. 
_ Yours, etc., 
University of California IAN WATT 


: Chemicals for Adam’s Garden 


Sir,—In his talk on ‘Chemicals for Adam’s 
Garden’ (THE LISTENER, September 22), Mr 
Pyke leaves us in no doubt about the ‘ silent 
chemical revolution’ that is taking place with 
regard to man’s conquest of pests. The forces to 
be ranged against weeds seem formidable indeed. 
_ As a conservationist, however, his question, 
“Are the wild flowers of the hedgerows out of 
place there? ’, seems to me to expose a lack of 
knowledge about the nature of weeds of cultiva- 
tion. Hedgerow plants essentially form climax 
or semi-climax communities which cannot toler- 
ate over-much disturbance. Weeds are, by their 
very nature, plants of disturbed ground which 
because of the spread of cultivation have greatly 
extended their range. If control of hedgerows 
and other places means turning over the soil or 
exposing it by the death of the plant cover, the 
inevitable result will be the partial or total de- 
struction of plant communities which never in- 
vade arable land, and their replacement by 
species preferring disturbed ground. Six months 
after the disturbance, weed seeds are floating 
over the hedge into the adjacent field. 

I have watched this very procedure again and 
again in this area where the road verges have 
been tampered with by teams of cable and pipe 
layers and by farmers ignorant of what they 
were doing. Where I once knew greater stitch- 
wort, bluebells, and woodruff, there are thistles, 
docks, and coltsfoot.—Yours, etc., 

Dunning A. W. RoBson 


Pecttoal of Philadelphian y 
painters, at the turn of this century, has made a Lh 
formidable and lasting reputation in like style ieee. 
and subject-matter, and the death of John mat fk 
Sloan, its leader, in 1951 has again directed Ms 


the sug-_ 


these designs seemed when 


- geometric forms, 
photograph into a single 


in Vision and Design Roger Fry predicted for him ‘a solid and con- 
tinually growing fame’. Famous he certainly did not become, but his 


- make a change. : ; - 


the Victoria and Albert 
~ Museum, how exciting and. 


~ Round the London | | Galleries — 


¢ 


ll eam a “By ALAN cLUTTON-BROCK OSD St «ae 


'T was E. McKnight’ Kauffer’s strange mission to convert the 
_ advertising world to the use of innovations made by contemporary 


easel painters, particularly those of France. How successful he was — 


may be seen by a glance at any hoarding; the commercial artist 


now habitually steals from abstract or surrealist painters, from the 
sculptor of mobiles or the maker of collages. But in 1920, when Sir 
Francis Meynell used a design by Kauffer to advertise the Daily 
Herald, it was uphill work; realistic academic painting, crudely simpli-. 


fied, was safe and well- tried and few advertisers saw any reason to 


It is difficult to realise, 
when the posters now re- 
appear in a memorial exhi- 
bition of Kauffer’s work at 


how meritorious many of 


they first went up; in the 
streets almost anything in a 
modern style then looked 
curiously refreshing . and 
perhaps Kauffer-himself, as 
he borrowed from Léger 
and the cubists, or devised 
a rather Nash-like method. 
of drawing trees, was a little 
too much inclined to think 
so too. But he had an aston- 
ishing fertility of invention 
and sometimes real tact and 
taste; it was no slight 
achievement to devise a 
method of bringing together 
lettering, highly simplified 
and a 


bold and lucid design. How 
much lasting good his influ- 


¥ 


< ? { 


f J ve < 
ways her work is ‘the sculptural equivalent oF ihe. enormously. intrica 
skeins and .incrustations of: ‘paint produced by artists like: Riopelle 
Jackson Pollock, and some of her pieces in lead, -which look as 
they were the produce | of some purely physical and uncontrolk 
_ process, are equally near. accident or chance. But for the most part h 
imagery asserts itself over incoherence, and she has certainly created t 
‘Strangest beings, creatures half human and half animal or insect, at 
all the more terrifying because they seem only half emerged or hz 
created out is the primordial chaos of a molten or viscous planet. H 
ae drawings have a surprisi 

delicacy and a grasp 
form which is no dou 
very necessary if sculptu 
_in this style is to-have al 
“definition at all. 

The sculpture of ‘Emil 
-Greco, of which there is 
small exhibition at Rolan 
Browse anes Delbance 
Gallery, - much. - bett 
| known in. England, Wheth 
one likes or dislikes 1 
_ expression on the faces | 
his figures is no doubt 
trifling matter and one th 
depends on individual tast 
but perhaps it may be a 
- mitted that it is easier 
admire his compact ~ at ar 
highly sensitive modtelli 
in those of his female figur 
which are not so marked 
“coy and winsome as. the 
usually are. Large heads a: 
one of his specialities ar 
there are one or two of the: 
\~here, but his small figur 
are perhaps better suited : 
his extremely refined ted 


ence has done is, of course, ‘Provence’, by Jean Marchand: from the exhibition of his works at the Redfern Gallery nique. » 


another matter; _ whether 
‘Bubbles’ badly reproduced is better or worse than Picasso parodied 


is a question that criticism can hardly be expected to answer. 


- Besides a large number of Kauffer’s posters and. other advertising 


Matter, the exhibition contains many of his book illustrations—some 


of these may have the excessive simplicity of a poster but his Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy still seems very attractive—and some few oil 
paintings; the best of these, a flower-piece, shows how useful: his s sense 
of order and clarity could be in easel painting. = =§ 

Jean Marchand is another artist who played a considerable site in 


Sarrododing modern French styles into England, and an exhibition of _ 


his work at the Redfern Gallery is very welcome. In 1915 Mr. Clive 
Bell found him the most interesting of the younger French artists, and 


work had a considerable influence on the first English post-impression- - 


ists, partly because the solidity of his forms complied with Fry’s doc-_ 


trine of plasticity as an essential attribute of great art. Several of his 


landscapes do indeed look rather like the paintings of Fry, though 
Marchand had a rather lighter touch and was never so indifferent as — 


Fry to the surface of the picture. He had no great originality of vision 
but his work may well be appreciated in much the same way as sound 


-and satisfactory ‘ school’ pictures are valued among old masters. 


The sculpture of Mile. Germaine Richier has, it appears, a con- 
siderable reputation in France, though little of it had been seen in this 
poounry before the present exhibition at the Hanover Gallery. In some 


= Like all his recent wor 
Mr. Keith Baynes’ pains at the Lefevre Gallery confess his debt 1 
-Dufy. But he has certainly worked through » imitation of this artist 1 
something that is really his own and in particular his colour is obvious 
original. He uses colours that would be excessively sweet and pretty, lil 
_ Marie Laurengin’s continual contrasts of pink and green, if they wel 
hot subtly muted and dulled; at the time they are modified in the lanc 
scapes by Mr. Baynes’ sharp appreciation of values. The faded richne: 
of his flower paintings is extremely attractive; the best of his landscape 
seem, to be those with distant views, for the most part more atm¢ 
spherically treated than Dufy’s painting; ‘his figure subjects, as ‘ 
dancers, ‘are apt to be over-schematic in drawing. 
A second. choice of eighty British watercolour drawings from t 
Scdtlaetics of Mr. Gilbert Davis has been arranged by the Arts Counc 
- at 4 St. James’s Square; the first eighty were shown five years ag 
There are not many obviously important works, though there is a fir 
Cotman, a most attractive Turner, ‘Wood Walk at Farnley Hall 
which has not been exhibited in this country before, and a large Franc 
Towne which makes one wonder whether the esteem in which th 
artist has recently been held is not rather exaggerated. On the oth 
~hand there are a number of works by rare little masters and som 
most interesting curiosities; if, for example, it is necessary to hav 
-Birket Foster at all it is much better to have him painting Paddingto 
Station than the usual view in Surrey. There is a rather unusual scen 
in Kensington Gardens by Linnell, and a late Palmer of much be se 
quality than most of his work of this mere 
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nd war. ee as and won © Cae ayes a : pies 


of Saree em never oa tried... % eae 
it me to curdle your blood with | a | few Burs, > 


_ Income Tax Paid 


annum on Share Accounts, income tax 
paid by the | Society, represents a return 
on every £100 invested equivalent to 
£5.4.4 per ‘cent to all investors subject 
to the standard rate of income tax. 
Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 24 per 
cent per annum, income tax paid, 
- which is equivalent to £4.6.11 per cent 
where the standard rate of income tax 
z. is paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are 
& accepted by the Society. 


ess “than Enaieh i to” eat. ‘The \ war, of 
2Ip and though things have picked up a 
mothers have outstripped the farmers it 

r of production. So to-day” ‘getting on 
‘the es es in| = world ar eae getting | 


ae 
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hn ell 


I ey shee ore their” ‘Second. 
‘urvey the Food and Agriculture Organizatior 
- United Nations tell us that we could easily ° waste *Jess;~- 
_ grow more, and share out better. Rats eat 7 million 
metric tons of human food a year in the United States 
pee alone, and insects about twice as much.- And we our-— 
ss “selves only eat a very small part of the crops ‘we grow; 
~ most of them are fed to our flocks and herds, or used ; 
_as fertilizer, or even thrown away. It is quite possible S06 Fee ots 
cap that the delights now promised us from such viands as — Lg ire 
sete 3, green algae, yeast and seaweed, though tedious 
gastronome, will go down very well with cattle, and ‘ ’ 
t would leave more of the ordinary crops for us. =a 
- Canada would grow more grain if she could sell it, rice _ : 
growers in the paddy fields could raise a fifth as much ~ ‘ ber. 
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Interest Half- Yearly 


Sums invested may be withdrawn at 


paid half-yearly, commences from the 
day after the investment is received and 
continues to the date of withdrawal. 
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a Security of Capital 

: Abbey National is one of the largest 
and oldest established building societies 
in the country, with over £200,000,000 
total assets — a token of the confidence 


of more than 500,000 investors. 


t gro ng 
watered, poor soil fed, and | we could | pass round the 
lus and build up reserves. = 
, if we would all attend for a es to the 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey 
National office, or write direct to the address 
below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 
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Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office. 
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FO, me live for ever !’ *-the people: cry. But under. present imperfect arrangements even oy, 
kings never quite manage to bring this off. The ‘people’s chances aren’t too > bright, either. we 
Crown and sceptre, t umbrella and. briefcase, all have to be laid aside i in ‘time. , bg re eo fae rite 


The analogy is not exact. National revenues, after all, go on. . Private revenues - F ‘ LA 
-are apt to dwindle and stop... Unless the breadwinner pauses in his — 
breadwinning to think : to think hea to the day when, incredibly but ‘inevitably, 
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; , ; _ To find what? With luck, a safeguard for the years to come. . An: assurance not t only of Be 

aaa : capital today, but income tomorrow. ee ra = A e< ie. <. 

'’ ; Ful . But seriously and urgently _—_ : wren i gs 

The SAFEGUARD POLICY means continuing security ‘fon yout dipndtes! » ae ee 
when you are no longer on hand to see to it. It means material comfort forthem ae a. 

in the future ; spiritual comfort for you in the present. And all for a small acct 


q ‘ premium to either Endowment or Whole Life Assurance. , : as rt rates ‘i 

ie eo Full particulars, with illustrations of how the SAFEGUARD POLIC Y works, may be had ‘ 

Bs in exchange ‘for the date of your birth from | Oe - 

LEGAX, Bz GENERAL Ca eeagaoe 
Ss ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. ; 

2 CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 2 EBS. FLEET STREET, ON DON, \s “oe 4 ; ; 
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«>. _ THE: CIGARETTES. YOU. SMOKE 
ee | AS CAREFULLY AS THE | 
a Ns - . BOOKS YOU READ? 


ae > i: ' A book is an ideal companion—but do you continue to read on when you 


nS ; find you are no longer interested? By the same token, do you continue to 
as ole smoke the same brand of cigarettes without experimenting to find whether 
ANWG os there is another cigarette to suit-your. taste? Grosvenor Tipped for example - 

B + . =ptry.a packet today and they. will Pre ‘ 
eae DOUBLE your smoking enjoyment . 
pee va , ; 
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or 


Se Set Aes CARTONS: ‘OF 605 for’ VO% £9" 


The exclusive Grosvenor Tip composed of pure white plastic 


fibres,, is designed to get the best out of the high-grade — 


tobaccos—to yield more flavour—a cool yet satisfying smoke. | 


ney Down a Rainbow. By J. B. 
Priestley and Jacquetta Hawkes. 
Heinemann and Cresset Press. 18s. 
JOHNSON SAID he was ‘ willing to love all 
akind, except an American’, and English 
ters on the American scene have echoed him, 
f a strange compulsion forced them, once on 
21 soil, to arrange their blinkers so that they 
ld see nothing but immaturity and vulgarity 
which to roar their disapproval; they do not 
w the possibility of a beautiful counterpart, 
not wish to see a manner of living and being 
ich is the product of an admirable culture, 
sther simple or complex. Aren’t there, in 
ith Dakota, say, plainsmen still living accord- 
to the fine, simple culture that threw west- 
-d the course of empire; and isn’t there, in 
w England, a full, firm culture, nurtured on 
common sense of Thoreau and still; like him, 
the trail of ‘a hound, a bay horse and a 
tle-dove’ which it lost long ago? Why do 
glish writers ignore these aspects of America 
| with dreary consistency aim their clogged 
es at the sitting target of the neon and nylon 
ilisation—riddled with far greater accuracy 
American writers themselves? 
Aware of this dichotomy Mr. and Mrs. 
estley went to the United States ‘ to compare 
ae of the earliest men with the latest’, and 
ided that they would find what they wanted 
the south-west, where ancient Indian life 
itinued in New Mexico and where, in Texas, 
. Priestley could study a city-life in which 
American love of the extreme and the 
ostest’ has had the backing of such vast new 
uth. Mr. and Mrs. Priestley-parted at Kansas 
y, each going off to prepare a report which, 
en put side by side, was to illuminate 
1erican life. 
Mr. Priestley deliberately saw nothing of life 
Texas outside the big cities, and it is possibly 
that reason he has written so sustained a roar 
jovial castigation; if he ever returns to the 
ne Star State the Rangers will certainly have 
lers to throw him to the steers or drop him in 
ling oil. Yet he has never castigated with such 
sd spirits and, always a superb journalist, 
found inspiration in Texas for his best 
_ funniest writing for many years. As he 
aes wildly from party to party, from night- 
9 to strip-tease. show, from fabulous hotel 
elevision inauguration, he builds up his 
——— against what he calls ‘ Admass’, the 
lective vulgarity of America, and he almost 
us that we have not been here before. 
”, he says, ‘is the whole system of an 
alg productivity, plus inflation, plus a 
> standard of material living, plus high- 
advertising and salesmanship, plus mass 
amunications, plus cultural democracy and 


smallest incident may become a symbol of 
ass’ and give rise to a passage of provoca- 
After a titillating descrip- 
f “the: ‘strip-tease Mr. Priestley writes a 

ly amusing study of the cult of the 
rated opulence of the bust, claiming that it 
art of the Mum complex, has more to do 


sally American phenomenon—although, i in 

is as widespread in Europe as in 

Priestley’s ees main thesis is that 
triarchy of 


by the real masters. He argues this ingeniously 
but not entirely convincingly. One thing is clear 
throughout Mr. Priestley’s part of this book; 
that he had a high old time in Texas and the 
extremity of his odium is possibly rooted in guilt 
at having enjoyed ‘ Admass’ so much. 

Meanwhile, far away from the roistering, Mrs. 
Priestley was studying the tribal dances of the 
Pueblo Indians and examining the remains of 
prehistoric Navahos. Her beautifully composed 
descriptions seem somehow remote, a little cold, 
when read shoulder to shoulder with her hus- 
band’s red-blooded pages. A difficult change of 
gear iS necessary as one moves between what Mr. 
Priestley’s Americans would call His and Hers. 
Yet Mrs. Priestley’s matter is so fascinating that 
one wishes she had written a full-scale, con- 
sidered book on New Mexico rather than taken 
part in this rather contrived Husband and Wife 
act, which may bring fame in the ‘ Admass’ of 
Television but is a bad thing in literature. Where 
this book fails as a whole—its parts are excellent 
—is in its attempt to give a twin view of two 
cultures in -America, one which is vaguely 
admirable and one which is not, The survival of 
pre-Columbian civilisation is no valid counter- 
part to the city-civilisation of Texas; the two 
have nothing whatever to do with each other 
and are as likely to bear a worth-while offspring 
as coition between an alligator and an orchid. In 
New Mexico the only valid comparison was 
with the white Americans who have retired to 
the Indian country in revolt from ‘ Admass’, 
but these people are only mentioned in passing. 
It seems fundamentally wrong to go to a new 
country with this deliberate blinkering in mind. 
If Mr. Priestley had looked deeper and wider in 
the Texan scene surely his view of what he did 
see would have been tempered and modified. As 
it is fourney Down a Rainbow is highly enter- 
taining, but a book in which: proportion and 
scale are both absent. 


Studies im Ancient Greek Society 
Volume II. The First Philosophers 
By George Thomson. 


Lawrence and Wishart. 27s. 6d. 
The beginnings of natural philosophy in Greek 
cosmological speculations from Thales to Par- 
menides make one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the history of human thought. 
Professor Thomson bases himself squarely on 
economic determinism and dialectical material- 
ism—Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin bulk 
large in his bibliography and are extensively 
quoted in the text. His treatment is impressively 
coherent and logical, founded on a wide reading 
of the recent literature of the subject, on a deep 
and sympathetic study of the ancient sources, 
and on considerable acquaintance with similar 
developments elsewhere, especially in China. 
The author follows Cornford in regarding the 
theories of the Milesian school as akin to 
Hesiod’s Theogony, and as deriving their in- 
spiration and the hieratic style in which they 
are formulated from the ancient cosmogonies 
which formed part of the religious traditions of 
the Near East. The clue to the subsequent more 
specifically Greek development asseciated with 
the narhes of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and Par- 
menides lies in the rise of commodity produc- 
tion leading to the invention of coined money 
and to the emergence of a new politically and 
intellectually emancipated mercantile class. This 
class forced its way to power and in the process 
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evolved the democratic city-state. It failed, how- 
ever, to create a unified social order, and the 
new economy based on free competition and 
slave labour carried within itself from the begin- 
ning the seeds of its own destruction. 

The chief thinkers and schools fit naturally 
and. indeed inevitably into place against this 
background. Thus the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the Mean reflects the outlook of a new middle 
class holding the balance between the aristocracy 
and the peasantry and believing that the class 
struggle had been resolved through the evolution 
of democracy. Heraclitus’ doctrine of constant 
change mirrors ideologically the ever broadening 
horizons revealed to an expanding economy. 
Even the Parmenidean One (though not quite so 
convincingly) ‘may be described as a reflex or 
Projection of the substance of exchange value ’. 

All this is lucidly and cogently argued. No 
one is going to question that the rapid and vio- 
lent economic changes in this period had wide 
and profound repercussions. But whether the 
economic interpretation of history gives a full 
and true picture of the stir and ferment of 
Greek thought in the late sixth and early fifth 
centuries B.C. is another matter. Professor 
Thomson’s book resembles a powerful beam of 
light, piercing the darkness, dissolving obscuri- 
ties, and irradiating familiar material. But in a 
searchlight’s glow bright objects may become 
dazzling and shadows inky. The author’s com- 
ment on the Greek aristocratic belief that it is 
dangerous to emulate the gods is that this is one 
of the timid and intimidating lies from which 
men were delivered by the Orphics. Yet the doc- 
trine that retribution follows pride has its own 
sublimity;..and it foreshadows the Christian 
teaching that pride is a deadly sin, a teaching 
that has both profundity and grandeur. Later in 
the book there is a brilliant comparison of 
Pythagoras-. and Aeschylus, and Professor 
Thomson acutely suggests a similar comparison 
between Heraclitus and Sophocles. Yet the dis- 
cussion of the Oedipus Rex is most unsatisfying, 
and the closing remarks of this discussion, por- 
traying Oedipus as the individual owner of com- 
modity producing society, and the Sophoclean 
Apollo as ‘the radical leveller’, though they 
contain a grain of truth, are painfully in- 
adequate as a basis for understanding the play. 

But although the argument sometimes over- 
reaches itself, and there are occasional flashes of 
petulance against the bourgeois Greeks and the 
bourgeois scholars who have largely interpreted 
them, this book, astringent, provocative, and 
intensely alive, is a creative work of scholarship, 
and a constant stimulus and challenge to the 
reader. Whether one accepts Professor Thom- 
son’s initial postulates or not, there is much to 
admire in the breadth of his knowledge, the 
incisiveness of his intellect, and the polish of 
his style. 


William Weston: The Autobiography 
of an Elizabethan. Translated from 
the Latin by Philip Caraman; with 
a foreword by Evelyn Waugh. 
Longmans. 18s. 

William Weston was a catholic Englishman who, 

after taking his B.A. at Oxford, went abroad, 

joined the Society of Jesu, and returned to lead 
the Jesuit mission in England after the death 
of Campion and departure of Parsons. He was 
arrested after four years and spent the next 


seventeen in prison, till the accession of James I 
released him. He retired to Spain where he 
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of my drawings have been 
used on showcards by the 
firm where | am em- 
ployed, although I am 
really engaged in. the 
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ip cibncraphy of Fohn Gerard. 
» lacked ‘d’s energy and enter- 
, surpassed him as a priest and prosely- 
he was evidently a dedicated, earnest, and 
orn mystic, gentle in manner but firm in 
, brave despite himself, a naive believer in 
les and exorcism, and altogether a worthy 
ightly surprising leader for so aggressive 
ement, His story is a mixture of artless- 
and | ‘craft, with some fascinating details 
tially about Elizabethan police methods 
y ineffective), which it is a pleasure to have 
ynveniently available. The translation reads 
, though it is not free from that besetting 
of the modern cleric—a passion for the 
ately and unconvincingly colloquial. 
‘ss satisfying is the treatment accorded to 
story. Fr. Caraman expressly disclaims any 
ation of supplying a scholarly apparatus, but 
hardly excuses a very patent bias in his 
y notes. The traditional version of such 
zs as the Catholic plots may require revision, 
that does not justify the calm assumption 
the Babington plot, for instance, was simply 
rmment manufacture. The last word on such 
ers has not been said by Mr. Ross William- 
Nor would one suspect from the notes that 
> was a serious split among English Catho- 
after 1593 (the Archpriest Controversy), 
ibly an unedifying event but one in which 
| parties, Jesuits and seculars, were quite 
ere. It is hard to forgive a commentary 
sh treats the seculars as traitors suborned by 
English government. Fr. Caraman might 
y the measured and fair account of these 
bles in Fr. Hughes’ recent volume. Alto- 
er, there are too many such unwelcome 
es into suggestio falsi and suppressio vert. 
lodern Catholic apologists, who are to be 
sratulated on reviving knowledge of the 
iolic martyrs, would do well to ponder the 
of those other martyrs celebrated by John 
e. Because he sometimes exaggerated and 
ly) invented, his heroes have had a terrible 
With less excuse and more partisanship, 
e moderns of the other side are preparing 
milar disaster for their men when next the 
julum swings. This goes in particular for 
Waugh’ s introductory note to this volume. 
makes that annoyingly facile and totally 
curate comparison of Elizabethan England 
| modern totalitarian states to which even 
Weston gives the lie in his account of the 
ner in which he was permitted to contradict, 
art, and even convert his captors. Seventeen 
s in Wisbech Castle and the Tower were 
enough, but Weston was neither at Dachau 
Vorkuta. And what of Mr. Waugh’s extra- 
nary statement that ‘it may seem to us now 
for the fullest development of our national 
us we required a third conquest, by Philip 
Spain ’? How many people, ignorant of 
ory, that ‘ we’ includes one cannot tell; but 
atholic Elizabethans, most of whom to ‘their 
nal credit 5 asia; conquest by Spain a worse 
an the spasmodic persecution they suf- 
d, were certainly not among them. 


SC haly in the House. By Maxwell 
ight. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


ough the name and note of the cuckoo are 


iar to everyone, the proportion of the 
ag base ay ae 


, beautiful and abundant symbol stones. 


vy y 1952 Maxwell mca who has great 

4 in the rearing and management of 
animals and birds in captivity, rescued a six-day- 
old nestling cuckoo, that had been hatched in a 
hedge-sparrow’s nest, from a prowling cat. 
Although ‘Goo’, as the young cuckoo was 
called, reacted aaaressively when first approached, 
he very quickly learnt to recognise the hand 
that fed him and to distinguish it from those of 
strangers. At the age of a little over_a month 
he was given limited freedom, being allowed to 
fly and forage in the garden by day but being 
safely caged at night. After a few days he was 
given complete liberty—he wandered round the 
garden and its neighbourhood for distances of 
up to a quarter of a mile, but always returned 
to roost in an apple tree near his owner’s house. 
During this time Knight’s sole hold upon the 
bird was the relationship that had grown up 
between them, admittedly very largely based on 
food and greed. Every day without a break for 
over three weeks Goo came to Knight’s dressing 
room window for his breakfast of mealworms. 

And then one day he was gone, departed on 
the first stage of his long migratory flight. From 
the first it had been Knight’s intention to allow 
his pet to go when the urge to migrate came, 
and consequently he encouraged Goo to feed 
himself as soon as possible, and took great pains 
over his education in flying and foraging for 
himself. It was a triumphal moment when Goo 
took his first meal on his own—and a relief from 
feeding him every hour or hour-and-a-half 
from 7-a.m. to 11 p.m. or midnight. All the 
details of the bird’s progress and behaviour are 
closely followed and set down to form a 
charming story. 

This is one of the best books that Maxwell 
Knight has given us, well written, original, and 
informative, and it will have a wide appeal not 
only to naturalists but to everyone who takes 
even a passing interest in animals and birds. 


The Problem of the Picts. Edited by 

F. T. Wainwright. Nelson. 21s. 

This short, well produced book of 187 pages is 
more important than its size might suggest, for 
it contains a survey of the Pictish problem in 
the light of recent research in archaeology, his- 
tory and philology. Two of the six chapters 
are by the editor, who states the main historical 
facts and discusses the little that is known about 
Pictish houses and graves. Professor Piggott 
gives a short account of the prehistoric back- 
ground. Mr. Feachem describes some fortified 
sites whose plans (excellently reproduced) sug- 
gest that they were occupied and adapted during 
the Pictish period. Mr. Robert Stevenson dis- 
cusses Pictish art, chiefly displayed on the 
Pro- 
fessor Jackson writes about their language. 

The book does not profess to be more than a 
statement of the problem; but in spite of. this 
modest claim it does in fact come very near to 
solving some of the more acute aspects of that 
problem. The editor has laid down that the 
term ‘Pict’ (strictly the Latin word ‘ Picti”) 
is fo be used more ‘in its historical sense as it 
was applied to certain peoples in northern 
Britain from A.D. 297 onwards’, Their pre- 
decessors who built the brochs and vitrified 
forts are called proto-Picts; the distinction is 
fully justified for working purposes, provided it 
be realised that it is to a large extent arbitrary 
and artificial, and that the a.D. 297 does not 
in actual fact mark any known break or signifi- 
cant historical event. Though, as Professor Jack- 
son says, ‘almost everything connected with the 
Picts has formed the subject of controversy at 
some time or other’, the contributors to this 
volume ‘ were surprised, again and again, to find 
that [their] oar ches were leading to the same 
conclusions ’ i rticular, the conclusions of 
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archaeology and philology are in close agree- 
ment. Thus, a study of the nature and distribu- 
tion of those ti -laced structures whose walls, 
when burnt, became vitrified, shows that they 
are related to similar structures in northern 
England and on the Welsh Marches which are 
survivals of ‘the old Hallstatt tradition lying 
behind the British Iron Age A group of cul- 
tures’. Stated more simply (and therefore too 
confidently) that-would mean that some of the 
proto-Picts came originally from the Continent, 
though they may not have reached Scotland 
(from north Britain) till just before the Roman 
conquest. That archaeological conclusion agrees 
nicely with Professor Jackson’s that the Picts 
spoke a ‘P-Celtic dialect of Hallstatt ante- 
cedents’ which differed in certain respects from 
the same language as spoken by the more 
southerly Britons of La Téne antecedents. Side 
by side with this dialect of Celtic (an Indo- 
European languagé, of course) there also sur- 
vived into historical times a non-Indo-European 
language, in which the Pictish ogam-inscriptions 
were written. It cannot be understood or even 
related to any other known language. 

Mr. Stevenson’s essay, which he should ex- 
pand into a book, on the Pictish symbol stones, 
at last provides an adequate and entirely satis- 
factory explanation of the origin of those curious 
and beautiful designs. That pleasant imaginary 
animal, the Pictish ‘elephant’, is shown to be 
nothing more than our old friend the ribbon- 
eater of Northumbrian and Saxon art 
straightened out! This now seems so obvious 
that we are surprised that no one saw it before. 
This and other stylistic details go far to prove 
that Pictish art was derived, not before the 
mid-seventh century, from the so-called 
Hiberno-Saxon art of Northumbria; and that 
in turn leads to the important conclusion 
that the art of the symbol stones was Christian. 

The book has some fine photographs of 
sites and symbol stones, which for once are not 
spoilt by over-reduction, and some good draw- 
ings-and distribution-maps. 


Matthew Arnold. By J. D. Jump. 

Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Jump’s study of Arnold (in the ‘ Men and 
Books’ series) is divided into three parts: The 
Man, The Poet, and The Critic. These are of 
varying excellence. The life is for the most part 
extremely well done; clear, amusing and well 
planned, with just the right amount of illus- 
tration and anecdote. The account of Arnold’s 
criticism also, though perhaps a little wooden 
and four-square, is competent and accurate and 
obviously the fruit of considerable acquaintance 
with the subject. But the section on Arnold as 
poet represents a most curious aberration of 
taste and judgement. 

The relation of the uncreative critic to the 
creative writer whom he is studying (and to a 
certain extent living on as an_ intellectual 
parasite) is of course always one of those odi ef 
amo affairs. The critic is repelled and fascinated 
at once. The study under discussion provides a 
beautiful example of this rule. Secure behind 
the red-brick ramparts of a provincial univer- 
sity, Mr. Jump, who has a tolerably clear head 
but is evidently poetry-deaf, decides that Arnold 
was a good critic (for his time) but no poet 
at all; Arnold can in fact be reduced merely to 
a brother practitioner of the critic’s trade, and 
there is no need for Mr. Jump to look up to 
him as a superior being after all. Mr. Jump 
attempts to demonstrate his thesis in the most 
pedestrian and unperceptive way; he paraphrases 
Arnold’s poetry in limping prose and then 
criticises it as though it were a student’s essay 
(see for example the extraordinarily obtuse dis- 
cussion of the ‘grave Tyrian trader’ simile at 
the close of ‘ The Scholar Gipsy ’”). He runs true 
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sad ona a by Arnold himself’: 
did not know why he wrote his own 
but Mr. Jump ‘presumably’ does. 
Ely he advances the criticism dear to all 
mentally unartistic Persons when faced by 
1 of art: [these poems] “are too far re- 
i from the harsh exigencies of life for it 
easy to claim greatness for them’, Mr. 
*s Own grip upon the mysteries of language 
first requisite for the creative writer) is 
* evinced by almost the first sentence in 
ook: ‘At that time, Eton, under Keate, 
an atrocious despotism . . . often close 


Oe ay 
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HE LISTENER 


Sees 
aarchy ’. An edditional indeant is Mr. Jump’s 
of ‘the New Orthodoxy, which is even 
more ‘constricting than the old. Arnold is com- 
pared (of course to his discredit) with Eliot, his 
Dover Beach is the excuse for a sesquipedalian 
irrelevance on Auden, he is kicked hard for his 
lack of interest in Donne, and G. M. Hopkins is 
described as ‘the most distinguished poet of his 
age’. 

Mr. Jump presents us in fact with the amus- 
ing, if slightly heartbreaking, spectacle of a duck 
damning an eagle (principally for its ability to 
fly). Even in the otherwise excellent life, his 
heroic efforts not to be too shocked at Arnold’s 
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* dandyism ’ provide scope for laughter, as, for 
hin in his a at Arnold’s delightful 
etter: 


DEAR SLADE—I forgot to say last night 
that you must breakfast here tomorrow, Sunday, 
at 10 pas plus t6t, because John Blackett is 
coming, who wishes to meet you. Ridiculous as 
such a desire is, it is too unimportant for me 
to refuse to gratify it.—Your faithful servant, 
M. ARNOLD. 


There is a great deal more ‘ high seriousness ’ 
in the dandyism and dilettantism of Arnold than 
in the long sober provincial academic faces of a 
dozen Mr. Jumps. 


.The Lamb: By Francois Mauriac. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 
A Perfect Woman. By L. P. Hartley. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
Marcel and Elise. By Marcel Jouhandeau. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


. MAURIAC has learned much from 
Thomas Hardy. Above all he has learned 
how to be at once a regional and a 
ao novelist. In his new book—and it is 
for the original appeared in Paris only last 
—M. Mauriac has developed, in his own 
an idea that was very much Hardy’s: the 
that events which seem to be fortuitous are 
ct the work of a Supernatural Hand. It may 
odd that a man so self-consciously, so 
aciousty, the Roman Catholic as M. Mauriac 
ld entertain such un-Thomistic thoughts. 
ly’s belief that ‘chance’ happenings were 
murposeful deeds of the presiding deity was 
of Hardy’s belief that the presiding deity 
a malevolent one. In M. Mauriac’s novel 
nce’ happenings serve, no less than they 
in Hardy’s work, to torment and afflict 
nnocent, but M. Mauriac sees this not as a 
ation but as a confirmation of the doctrine 
God is Love. 
ie crucial difference between the two novel- 
s that Hardy thought that unhappiness was 
he thought it wrong that the innocent 
Id suffer; whereas M. Mauriac does not. As 
pigraph to The Lamb M. Mauriac quotes 


Simone Weil some words expressing grati-. 


for ‘the gift of unhappiness’. Personally 
nk this sentiment a perverse one. I disap- 
e of the rod and do not like to see it being 
d. But I do not wish to criticise M. Mauriac 
hinking differently, because if. M. Mauriac 
ght that unhappiness was evil his whole 
jon would be absurd. As it is, it is logically 
yund as Hardy’s. What is wrong with M. 
riac’s new novel is precisely what is some- 
$ wrong with Hardy’s work. The idea that 
nce’ is illusory has led them both into 
vagance and improbability. 

he Lamb begins with Xavier sitting in a 
at Bordeaux, bound for Paris and the 
thood. A dramatic separation of a man and 
an on the station platform engages his curio- 
By ‘ chance’ (which is not chance) the man 
enters the same compartment, where 
lows an even livelier interest in Xavier than 
er had shown in him. Within twenty-four 
s this man, whose name is Mirbel, has per- 
d Xavier to put off entering the seminary 
eturn to Bordeaux to live with him and 
fe in an equivocal ménage a trois. Xavier 
that he might, after all, ‘ save’ them. He 
household in need of salvation. Besides 
and his wife, who are both reraarkably 


religious vocation, but when he consults the 
local curé he is told in the most worldly way 
that an intelligent man does not have literally to 
believe, and that there is no need for any fuss. 

It is at this point that the story becomes im- 
probable. Mirbel, driving his car towards the 
curé’s house, runs into Xavier and kills him. He 
is persuaded, and the reader is invited to believe, 
that what happened was neither an accident nor 
an act of suicide. ‘Something’ pushed Xavier. 
The curé, recognising this, has a sudden access 
of faith, and declares that Xavier was a saint. 
Mirbel is restored not only to habits of prayer, 
but to heterosexuality and his wife’s bed. Indeed, 
at the end, it is only the orphans who have to 
put up with ‘the gift of unhappiness’. 

This far-fetched climax strikes me as all the 
more unfortunate because the rest of the book is 
extraordinarily good. Every page, every sentence 
is unmistakably the work of a master. The 
character of Xavier is a wholly satisfying 
creation, completely free from any hint of the 
Creeping Jesus. If there is harshness and 
brutality in the novel, there is also sweetness and 
light, and at times a lyrical beauty M. Mauriac 
has seldom achieved before. The whole is most 
worthily translated by Mr. Gerard Hopkins. 

Mr. L. P. Hartley’s A Perfect Woman is-a 
strangely old-fashioned sort of novel. The plot 
is “strong” even by Victorian standards. The 
psychology is pre-Freudian, the sociology is un- 
certain, and although the theme is adultery, no 
adulterous union is described. It is not as good 
as The Go-Between or any novel in the Eustace 
and Hilda series. The excellence of Mr. Hartley’s 
writing does something to redeem, but it does 
not transfigure, the essential banality of the story. 

A neurotic, tweedy, and decidedly stagey 
novelist is introduced into the tranquil home of 
a chartered accountant, and his bookish wife. 
Despite the presencé of two delightful L. P. 
Hartley children, Bovarysme ensues; and while 
the wife is having her affair with the novelist, 
the husband dallies with an honest barmaid. 
Time shows, however, that the novelist would 
rather have had the barmaid, and has even 
made her the heroine of a book. Other shameful 
secrets are also revealed, but the situation is 
saved by the timely murder of both the novelist 
and the barmaid, a former mistress of the novel- 
ist having winkled a rejected suitor of the bar- 
maid out of a transvestite carnival to shoot them. 
The ending must rank as a happy one; for not 
only are husband and wife reunited in a fuller 
love, but their delightful children inherit the 
novelist’s royalties. 

Mr. Hartley handles his story as a cavalry 
major might handle his first motor-bicycle. He 
goes along very cautiously for a considerable time, 


speeds up abruptly, and then lets the thing run 
away with him. But at any rate he does not quite 
come a cropper, and his brio, pluck, and high 
spirits never falter. 

Marcel and Elisé, which introduces M. Marcel 
Jouhandeau to the English-reading public, con- 
tains chapters from several different novels. The 
result is not, however, lacking in structural unity, 
for M. Jouhandeau’s subject is always the same: 
for over thirty years he has been relating in one 
book after another the secret history of the 
marriage of Marcel Godeau. 

M. Jouhandeau has been described as the Gide 
of the Catholic Church. He has certainly the 
candour of a Gide, but he seems to me to have 
no comparable literary gifts, and instead of the 
stern morality which governed so much that 
Gide wrote, a fluid and faintly embarrassing 
religiosity pervades M. Jouhandeau’s work. I do 
not find his Marcel Godeau a sympathetic 
character. 

In the. earlier chapters of Marcel and Elise 
this Godeau, who is the narrator as well as the 
protagonist, explains to the reader how difficult 
it is for a man of his spiritual nature to be 
married to someone as pagan as his wife, Elise. 
But as soon as Elise is converted, Marcel Godeau 
begins to grumble even more: ‘Now she has 
become a dévote she is impossible’. Som:2times 
Marcel is grateful to Elise for rescuing him 
from a vicious past. At other times he ‘says such 
things as: ‘ My greatness used to be so true, so 
pure, so lofty and so impregnable that I was a 
fortress’. Marcel Godeau goes on and on about 
his faithfulness to his wife being the measure of 
his spirituality, but when one-night he is un- 
faithful to her, he decides that that was a sign 
of his piety, too. “I loved God ’, he says, ‘ when 
I sinned’. Mr. Martin Turnell, the distinguished 
translator, hints that Marcel Godeau may be M. 
Marcel Jouhandeau himself, but that is a thought 
on which it would not be charitable to dwell. 

Recommended: The Little Black Box, by 
Shakuntala Shrinagesh (Secker and Warburg, 
12s. 6d.): an Indian novel about a struggle be- 
tween cupidity and conscience. Elaborate, but 
skilfully done. Strongly recommended: A Fox 
Inside, by David Stacton (Faber, 15s.): a vaguely 
Ibsenesque thriller in which nothing much hap- 
pens, but which is well written and mercifully 
free from the usual American violence. The 
characters are inadequately realised, but the 
background (San Francisco) is excellent. The 
Guardians, by J. I. M. Stewart (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.): a North-Oxford Aspern Papers. Well 
contrived and worth reading, even though the 
style is often more like Mr. Attlee’s than that 
of Henry James. 

Maurice CRANSTON 
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Qutside Occasions 
HorsSES SUPPLIED the memorable note in last 
week’s programmes, and that is not to discount 
the dash and nerve of their riders. In spite of 
- one of the longest breakdowns in the annals - 
of television, 
_. made great play with the ‘Horse of the Y ar 
_ Show’ at Harringay. They gave us many fine 


the outside broadcast cameras 


pictures of a partnership which probably began 


in the Stone Age and has. since reached a per- ~ 


fection of accord that will never exist between 


a man and a machine. The microphones could 


not report Xenophon’s ‘collective thud’ of 
hoofs but the cameras were faithful in portray- 


_ ing the equine grace, spirit, and style which he 
admired. 


These international show jumping pro- 
grammes are high among the television justi- 
fications. Last week’s had many excitements that 
were tonic in their effect on our jaded viewing 
appetites, not necessarily sustained by recourse 
to Channel 9. I.T.A. had no rival attract‘on of 
the same degree of excellence. Its outside broad- 
cast activities are not as yet irresistibly com- 
pelling and its aspiration to reach the standard 
of the B.B.C. seems increasingly: quixotic. If 


B.B.C. television is feeling any loss of experi- — 
ence, judgement, and talent to the other side, 


it is not gravely manifest to us viewers. ‘ Special 
Enquiry’ still has a cutting edge. ‘Panorama’ 
is full of substance, even if some of it is jelly. 
‘ Sportsview ’ keeps. up its sweep and. verve: 


es Gardening Club’ is staunch in its defence of - 


bucolic verities. The afternoon programmes are 


as earnest as ever and not less ‘helpful. One’ 
could make more comparisons in favour of 
_ B.B.C. television without being treasonable to 


one’s sense of fair play. The long apprenticeship 

asserts itself tolerantly and unmistakably. 
‘Special Enquiry’ last week took food 

handling as the subject of an investigation 


which implied worse things than it disclosed, 
and they were bad enough. We were arraigned 
as a reprehensibly careless community in that 


matter. The indictment was fairly severe. We 
bowed the head in shame, the more so as the 


programme ended on a note of almost scornful 


doubt about our susceptibility to the idea of 
reform. As usual, Robert Reid erected the 


factual framework with authoritative assurance. 


Supporting him with outside material on film, 


As seen by the viewer : 


= Stephen Black did not convince us that his 


heart was in his reporting job, perhaps from 


inexperience. There was no questioning the 
value of the programme as social comment 


_ capable of ‘producing results, however small. It 
was television trying to doa bit of good without 7 


unnecessary moralising. 


That is not the verdict on euother of. the ; 
week’s programmes with an improving mission, 3 
‘Party. Conference at Bournemouth were ge 


‘As Others See Us’ (Associated-Rediffusion). 


There the moralising took the form of a fidgety _ 
“piece of preaching by Godfrey Winn, looking 


terrified; a half-hour of dramatised and pre- 
sumably well-paid sincerity in which a lavender 
water advertisement provided forehead-cooling 
relief. When it comes to putting television on its 
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best behaviour as a social force there is no one - 


to outdo Jeanne Heal. Last week her theme was 
polygamy with variations. It proved intractable 


and remote in interest without diminishing her 


stature as a sympathetic interpreter of human 
experience. Apparently as a gesture to the exist- 
ence of competitive television, she has been put 
through a glamorising process which has 


endowed her with a new attribute, queenliness. | 


‘We saw more of that brand of dignity in 
the programme called ‘National Fabric Fair’ 
from the arena of the Royal Albert Hall, 
described in a Radio: Times note as ‘a paradise — 
for lovers of fine apparel’. The clothes- were - 
attractive, the faces and figures distinctly so, 
and to add to the charms of the display, the — 
programme producer used his cameras with > 


Royal there’ ‘Hall, Peter’ West est stricth 
the B.B.C. code of non-committal geniality 


; weighty footnote to the Programme was sup) 


by ‘Other People’s Jobs’, which exposed : si 
of the secrets of scientific research into tex 
and the machinery producing them. Informa 
was abundant for those of insatiable curio 
The pictorial magnetism was not powerful 
_ The B.B.C. telerecordings of the Conserve 


ally inferior to those shown by the I.T.A. n 
service. In neither case was the editing’ ac 


_ Speakers were cut off in -mid-flight and 


-was the greater fault of the I.T.A. version. 
tailpieces, the B.B. C. had Robert McKenzi 
snapshot interviews with conference persor 
ties, while I.T.A. showed Aidan Crawley sha 
what looked like a marquee with the Chane 
of the Exchequer, who beamed with more 1 
professional bonhomie. The programmes had 
routine look, as of an annotating duty d 
‘They did not make notable television. 2 
i _ REGINALD Poun 
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ae ee: at ‘The Day of R 


imaginative skill of a kind not normal at fashion — 


shows. Instead of the supercilious cat-walking © 
along a line drawn between us and an upstage — 


exit, the camera tracked up to each model in 


turn, giving us a good long look at the visionary 


splendours of her face. The effect was enjoyably ~ 


titillating, as if we were being led by the. hand 
into the arcana of beauty. _ 


Up to now, televised fashion shows have 


_ been impeccably formal, too often patronising 
us with what has seemed lofty disdain. Perhaps 
the producer of this one had taken his cue from 
a show of Paris models seen in an Associated- 
Rediffusion programme the week before last. It 
actually permitted humorous asides from a per- 


sonable _ male sitting with the woman com-- 


mentator. When she said: ‘Notice that frock 
hugging her figure’, he spoke up to say: ‘I’m 
all for hugging the figure ’, a courageous protest 
against the frigidity which often makes these 
occasions a subject of irreverent opinion from 
without. As the verbal oracle on duty at the 

: Z 


~ 


f National Fabric Fair’ from me Rovel Albert Hall, on October 4—a bridal gown; 


and (right) a fireproof fabric igs children’s nightdresses which a “blowlamp | had failed to ignite 


IF THERE IS ONE THING more likely’ than. : 
satisfied politicians’ platitudes to drive -one~ 
the arms of the commercial, it is the enc 
_ bumpety-bump of the horse. show.’ Fleeing f 
this. hippophilia, ome encounters on the ° 
band a terrible jocose postman who is on 
they say) about only being - able to clean 
teeth once a day, due (as. they say) to his w 
ing so hard. This drove a hypochondriac ¢ 

who still has. his. own. snappers. into the b 
room to safeguard them (as they say) from fl 
lurking enemies, etc., etc., and, incidentally. 
return, to switch back to the B. B.C., a dull 
sometimes, lacking bite. but not given to wo 


- ing things. 


Of course, it was rather thrilling’ on the re 
mercial to see Godfrey Winn inciting a ‘w 
(acted role) to stand up to the secretary | 
was stealing her husband. Very modern, 
Nice to see actresses acting, too, and not me 
giving us advice or airing their views on 
deity and the meaning of existence; But ur 


it be in that virgin field, the souls of the 


_ tots, where the challenge from the ‘commerce: 
despite its plugs for milk puddings and cur 
‘rings, is menacing the security of Bl 
Children’s cicrisins, I do not see where 


x peeecisls eh on Octo 
a“ dog ay: an loaf k le 
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has yet fallen behind. Indeed, 
item in Children’s Television this 
%, a French lesson designed as fic- 
. took us most realistically to . 
imp, in the rain (a place where I 
once a wireless uncle myself), and 
. uncompromising realism exhibited 
linguistic irritations of life abroad. 
ach without tears was imparted by 
$ Pamela Stirling on the best prin- 
> of showing us by action what was 
ot. Thus ‘ Asseyez-vous les jeunes 
:’ and sitting down herself. Have 
not made of the progress, my old? 
‘he big battle for the day of rest was 
veen Commercial’s weekly Palladium 
> and the B.B.C.’s monster Water 
_gala called, tiresomely enough, 
tis Is Music-Hall’. I suppose one 
st agree that it was? But at the risk 
xeing called a skeleton at the feast 
aall say it wasn’t such wonderful 
vision, fun though it be merely to 
apse so many gallant top liners. The 
‘s were like a celebration to the corn 
dess; female impersonation, effeminacy, all 
dear old staple jests were trotted out. It was 
vellously well intentioned. The trouble is that 
sort of show flatters the immediate audience 
he viewers’ expense. The merry roar goes up 


mbers of the Grand Order of Water Rats, in 

iis Is Music-Hall’ on October 9, celebrating the 

y-sixth anniversary of the Order: second from 

left is Tommy Trinder, the present ‘ King Rat’, 

next to him ninety-three-year-old Fred Russell, 
0.B.E., Preceptor of the Order 

Fohn Cura 


the hot communion of the theatre; but 
ing at home, what we most clearly feel is 
it of it’. 
ike opera, music-hall abounds in its own self 
1 offers difficulty aplenty to the adapter. 
dking back on some of those odd presenta- 
is of variety turns from the lounge of a 
thern hydro (which two weeks ago included 
i¢ fabulous balancing by a Negro pair called 
‘l), I am visited by the thought that the 
arently so incongruous setting—for, -after all, 
id-springs in the drawing-room are out of 
ce—was due to a notion that by depicting a 
nge full of people replete with high tea, the 
would draw viewers more closely into 
doubt Mr. Foa, producer of the twice-over 
fa’, is deep in such problems, as they 
cern opera. But in an interview on Sunday 
he perhaps diplomatically kept most of 
to himself. Like a family G.P., Alec 
was cheerful and matey about the 
g operation, and gave some pointers; 
ulging with Edward Renton at the piano 
: : which much resembled the 
jians’ cross-talk of earlier in the evening. 
now this?’ ‘ Yes—what is it?’, etc:; which 
in to sound like that act which starts ‘ You 
/ my sister?’ ‘Your sister?” ‘Yes, my 


y 
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sister’, etc. Then the tenor and the baritone 
gave us the solos of which they were deprived 
in the opera and all was ready. 

Before this I should mention that we had had 
the serious and stalwart virtuosi of that justly 
famous brass band, the Black Dyke Mills, in 
their way as sound musicians as the enchanting 
Hilde Gueden who enlivened ‘ Music for You’, 
though less, shall one say, nimble? I like best 
brass bands playing brass band music—when 
fiddling or soaring they suggest elephants in 
ballet skirts. But this was a fine occasion, 
which was charmingly introduced by Philip 
Robinson. 

Another diversion for those not slugged silly 
by the variety: show on Sunday was Max Beer- 
bohm’s ‘The Happy Hypocrite’, a moral tale 
which, being concerned with the importance of 
having the right mask and a soul behind it to 
match it, was admirably suited to television, 
where a similar situation exists. Pleasant pro- 
duction, agreeable acting. 

“La Traviata’, as it came to us on Monday, 
was pretty, musically, rather than very thrilling, 
but, as a sample of televised opera, it was re- 
markably successful on the whole: the wonder- 
ful second-act scene between soprano and bari- 
tone coming over quite naturally, without prod- 
ding or peeking or obtrusive visual commentary. 
The narration, disguised on the flash-back prin- 
ciple, was imaginatively 
managed and the images 
were singularly free of 
that fatuous and glazed 
singing tableau - effect 
which so often dogs 
opera before the cameras. 
The defect was that one 
still did not get the en- 
gulfing excitement of 
real musical passion in 
the cautious, low-keyed 
kind of performance 
which must accompany 
a television staging of 
the opera. But the rare, 
intimate quality of so 
much of this opera of 
Verdi’s was not tra- 
duced.’ Heather Harper 
did .the famous role 
with simple sincerity 
and an attractive vocal 
accomplishment. To 
anyone who knew the 
music vaguely but had 
never seen the opera 
staged, I think it would 


Horse’, a puppet play in Children’s Television on 


b ta Greeves as Lord George Hell, 
Ferdy Mayne as Count Hesseldorf 
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have conveyed no bad idea. Judging on 
that basis, I would give everyone con- 
cerned\a hand. 

Puitip HopeE-WALLACE 


In the photograph of ‘ About the Home ’, repro- 
duced in THr LISTENER of September 29, Kwesi 
OQ. A. Appiah should have been described as 
coming from the Gold Coast. 
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DRAMA 
James and Georg 


IN THE THEATRE the average length of 
a Shakespeare revival is three hours. 
The radio version of Henry James’ 
novel, ‘The Golden Bowl’ (Third), 
played, exclusive of ‘its interval, for 
nearly three hours and a half. It may 
be said that one cannot have enough 
of Henry James; but some, heart in 
mouth, may murmur, as Max Beer- 
bohm did of Sarah Bernhardt in 
another context, ‘I, in my blunt York- 
shire way, reply, “Lad, one can” ’. Certainly I 
found myself wishing here for a sudden violent 
cataclysm, anything to get the people really 
roused. That, Jamesians will hold, is crude and 
thoughtless; it is tantamount to picking up an 
unflawed bowl and dashing it to pieces. But I do 
submit that, because of its complex tissue, its 
intricacy of texture, the book is one to be read 
at leisure, brooded over in one’s own time, at 
one’s own pace. When it is acted throughout an 
evening, admiration can slip to impatience. 

I am not holding, by any means, that this 
was an evening ill-spent, for Mary Hope Allen, 
with her delicate understanding as adapter and 
producer, treats James as a connoisseur would 
treat him. Still, the occasion, designed by a lover 
for other lovers undismayed by James’ constant 
anxiety to satisfy himself that he had defined 
this or that relationship precisely, offered the 
exact nuance. He will never commit himself 
without surveying the terrain from all angles. As 
I listened to ‘The Golden Bowl’, the mind 
moved to a parody (by Rebecca West of another 
writer) which has always seemed to me to have 
a Jamesian note: ‘Here one could leave a train, 
if the consensus of wisdom within one’s grasp, if 
both ‘one’s own puny yet gallant individual 
judgement and the infinitely rich tradition of 
the railway company, confirmed that it would 
take one no nearer one’s destination ’. 


‘The Happy Hypocrite’, by Max Beerbohm, on October 9, with (left to 
right) Godfrey Kenton as Captain Fitzclarence, Patricia Cree as Jenny Mere, 


Joyce Heron as La Gambogi, and 
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Britain 


Here’s welcome news for every family that likes to 


keep a bottle of brandy in reserve. You can now 


buy LOREL, a pure French Brandy of uncommon 
excellence, in this country at the remarkably low 
price of 37/6 a bottle. Pure enough for the medicine 


chest, LOREL is far too good to be left there 


untasted. With brandy of such quality and character 
immediately to hand, you can add extra pleasure 

to any unexpected celebration. And at such a price it 
enables you, without extravagance, to treat yourself 
occasionally to that most distinguished of drinks, a 


-LOREL Brandy-and-soda. It’s a pleasant and 


economical custom, as well as a sensible one, to — 


make LOREL your family stand-by — buy it 


and try it today. 


OREL PURE FRENCH BRANDY 


BOTTLES: 37/6 each HALF-BOTTLES: 19/6 each 


A stand-by in reserve — 
and a pleasure in store! 


If LOREL has not yet arrived in your locality, 
please write to: BRANDIES OF FRANCE 


LTD. 13 Maze Pond, London, S.E.1. 


ee Ask your Dealer also to tell you about TRADITION 
—a superlative aged Liqueur Brandy, especially blended 
to suit the traditional English preference for a pale, 
dry Cognac, 


ee 
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BP PROBES DEEP AND FAR 


FROM A PALACE on.the shores of the Persian Gulf, Shaikh 
Shakhbut ibn Sultan’s rule extends over the territories of 
Abu Dhabi, both the land and the waters overlying its 
continental shelf. Beneath these waters—perhaps—lies oil. 

For two years the D’Arcy Exploration Company—pros- 
pecting subsidiary of The British Petroleum Company— 
negotiated with the Shaikh. Then the geologists and divers, 
the new explorers with their techniques and tackle, moved 
in to search for oil. 

In many parts of the world, D’Arcy technicians are at 
work, prospecting, surveying, drilling. In Canada and East 
Africa, in Iraq and Papua, in many parts of England, too, 
The British Petroleum Company keeps in the forefront of, 
the search for new supplies of oil: oil to satisfy the ever- 


“growing world demand. 


~The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisatiun of - 
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1 . two wives, two husbands 
aT matters much less than the 

veils examination of relationships. 
will worry too much about the symbolism 
gilded crystal bowl from the little Blooms- 
Fe POP, There is a good deal to hold a 


> some of James’ best, *if undramatic, pas- 
—that astonishing description of Charlotte, 
example, spoken by Peter Wyngarde (Irene 
h acted Charlotte beautifully), and many of 
“interpolations by Leon Quartermaine (the 
- himself) in his satin voice. It was worth 
ot to hear Mr. Quartermaine uttering the 
te word ‘ pagoda’. The association between 
ggie (Clare Austin) and her father (Mac- 
aid Parke) was expressed movingly: nothing, 
could have been done better than the scenes 
‘Charlotte and Maggie, and the final part- 
It was a civilised evening, free from what 
res himself calls somewhere ‘a redundancy 
ot’. At the-same time, for all the devoted 
>, one felt that a version in, say, ninety 
yutes, might have made the proper effect 
hout trying us too high. 
Tenry James — died in the year 1916, that 
arg Kaiser wrote ‘From Morn to Midnight ’ 
me). Probably he would have found it intoler- 
. The play of clanking, tinkling symbols— 
ught to us now in Peter Watts’ translation— 
st always be a problem. If once we begin 
augh at this defaulting cashier’s Expressionist 
rl between morn and midnight, his ‘ crazy 
Je ,? then the end has come; the business, 
ts Teutonic solemnity, will seem to be funnier 
funnier. It is the right compliment to Peter 
tts to say that one never felt like guying the 
ne, although there were passages of “some 
jety: the home life of the cashier—chops and 
gner and sudden death—and that earlier 
1e _when, in one of Mr. Watts’ couplets, the 
o “spurns the hot pursuit behind To give a 
sourse on his state of mind’, 
he cool, watchful couplets, spoken by Valen- 
: Dyall, were just the thing. Mr. Watts, one 
w, had an alert eye on this business of 
Sressionism. The play does not persuade. I 
not switch off at the end feeling that I had 
eed learned that ‘ the only valid alternative 
man’s wrongdoing lies in confession and 
nement’. But I did know that this had been 
listorically important exercise in a once so 
el technique, interesting particularly in the 
ht club, one of the cashier’s determined gulps 
Life: clearly, to an expressionist, night clubs 
¢ daring symbols of profligacy and vice. I 
d the actress who played the pierrette with 
yooden leg; elsewhere, Joan Hart caught the 
igination with her insistence as the Salvation 
ny lass selling her journal for ten pfennigs. 
nning Wilson did not find it easy to sustain 
robot embezzler’s meanderings, 60,000 marks 
his vest-pocket; but it was a good shot at 
awkward target. Mr. Watts managed to 
- across that fantastically difficult Velodrome 
ne (how like Kaiser to send the poor fellow 
1 marathon cycle race!); and Matyas Seiber’s 
jod music, jarring at first, grew into the 
ture. An odd night, but worth the experi- 
nt, though Henry James, I am sure, would 
sobbed. 


ot 
a J. C. TrREwIN 
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ow * ‘ne _ Tempering the Wind cee 
e I opened my Radio Times last 


on the long journey. Miss Allen let us- 


at myself to some rather 


felcieh which, disect it turned out highly 


interesting, too sharply recalled my youthful 
feelings on returning to school after the summer 


holidays. But a first glance at the programmes 


was discouraging, not to say forbidding, A new 
series of seven by various speakers on ‘ War 
and Society’ sounded grim enough and an- 
other of six by a single speaker on ‘ Legislatures’ 
seemed to promise an even tougher proposition 
bristling with dry technicalities, although a note 
under the announcement mentioning the name 
of Mr. Podsnap added a tinge of reassurance 
which was strengthened by ‘ The Law and the 
Irishman’s Trousers’, to be heard three evenings 
later. The law, it is true, is no light matter, 
but in B.B.C. talks it is almost always extremely 
interesting and many of its practitioners have 
a dry humour peculiar to their kind. But 
trousers have been a theme for the comedian 
ever since the days of Shakespeare and it seemed 
probable that we would be amused. 

Yet in the main it was an entirely serious 
talk in which the speaker, F. J. Odgers, a 
learned Cambridge don, discussed the law en- 
acted in the reign of Edward III which relates 
to a blemish or breach of the peace and a case 
in point which arose some two months ago. 
The place, which the critical eye, reading be- 
tween the lines, was able to identify, was a 
cathedral city in Wiltshire and the offender, 
an Irishman, was proceeding towards the cathe- 
dral with no seat to his trousers and, worse 
still, on a Sunday. The rest of the story you 
may read on another page. But if you failed to 
listen to the broadcast you will have missed the 
crowning flavour given by Mr. Odgers’ delivery, 
which maintained throughout that undeviating 
seriousness by which lawyers and comedians so 
notably enhance the humour of what they say. 
It was a vintage talk. 

And so was Professor K. C. Wheare’s first 
instalment of ‘Legislatures’, which took its 
title, “They Do As They Do’, from one of 
Mr. Podsnap’s pronouncements when referring 
not very specifically to the ways in which other 
nations—‘ such countries as there may happen 
to be’—conduct their constitutions. Mr. 
Wheare confessed himself one of our modern 
Podsnaps in thinking that the British Constitu- 
tion is the one that works best and, as Professor 
of Government and Public Administration, he 
must differ from Mr, Podsnap and me in having 
good reasons for so thinking, but he thinks 
too that the majority of us know too little 
about the legislatures of other nations and the 
purpose of these talks is to relieve us of our 
ignorance. 

In this- first talk Mr. Wheare made a few 
preliminary comparisons between our own 
House of Commons and those of other countries 
in a way that convinced me that I shall find 
the rest of his series far from burdensome, how- 
ever weighty the theme. Usually it is not one 
that I take to kindly; indeed I can imagine too 
easily a lucid and informative lecture analysing 
in general terms the set-up and working of 
various types of legislature which would bore 
me beyond endurance. 

But Mr. Wheare held my attention, when Mr. 
Podsnap had served his turn, by presenting 
these technicalities in graphic and psychological 
terms which came as a fascinating surprise. The 
chambers of certain other legislatures, he told 
us, are large enough not only to seat all their 
members but also to supply them with desks, 
whereas our own, even when reconstructed after 
the war, was deliberately designed to be too 
small, like the previous one. The reasons for 
this paradoxical choice were brilliantly put by 
Sir Winston Churchill when opposing the 
project for a larger chamber, and Mr. Wheare 


based his analysis of the working of our own 


and other legislatures on quotations from Sir 


‘Winston’s speech, 
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showing how system of — 


government and _ parliamentary procedure 


' dictate the architectural plan of the chamber. 


A semicircular chamber, like the French, it 
became clear, would ruin our two-party system, 
and even a rectangular chamber like our own, 
but with seats enough for all the members, 
would, as Sir Winston conyincingly explained, 
have a most deleterious effect on the psycho- 
logical atmosphere of the House. So, by exp- 
pressing dry technicalities in terms of archi- 
tecture and psychology, Mr. Wheare exorcised 
the forbidding word ‘legislatures ’, and with the 
help of Mr. Podsnap and Sir Winston Churchill 
roused, in me at least, a hearty appetite for 
the rest of his series. 
MaArTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
Consequences of Schonberg 


THE PAST WEEK’S musical programmes have 
contained an array of products, direct or in- 
direct, of the Schénbergian revolution. Schén- 
bere himself was represented by- the two 
Chamber Symphonies, neither of them in the 
fully developed twelve-note style, but without 
definite tonality. They sound now oddly old- 
fashioned in their romantic outpouring of rather 
lush emotion: It is easy to see why after having 
in the first of these works destroyed the sense 
of key by the use of whole tones and super- 


_ imposed fourths, Schénberg’s powerful intellect 


should have felt the necessity of creating some 
disciplinary means of bringing back order to 
the chaos he had created. Only it must be a new 
and different kind of order. 

The odd thing is that, years after he had 
formulated his new system and began to put 
it into practice, he should have taken up the 
unfinished second Kammersymphonie again and 
completed it in his earlier manner, making it, 
indeed, rather richer than its predecessor. Or 
was it, perhaps, that Fritz Stiedry, at whose 
instance it was completed, made it sound richer? 
Hermann Scherchen, who conducted the earlier 
work, is always inclined to be on the dry side 
in his interpretations. 

One effect of Schdénberg’s example has been 
to destroy for those who have followed it, even 
at a distance, the utility of sonata-form, which 
depends upon the dramatic contrast of opposing 
tonalities and the ultimate resolution of their 
conflict. Do away with tonality, and there can 
be nothing to fight about. Whence it comes 
that so many of the modern works we heard 
last week were in variation-form. The theme 
serves to give a sense of structural unity to the’ 
whole work, whatever the harmony may do. 
At the same time, it may be argued that the 
variation-form can never rival the grand stature 
of sonata-form as an organised musical 
structure. 

Nevertheless, that variation-form can produce 
very impressive and original works on a large 
scale was conspicuously shown by Benjamin 
Britten’s ‘The Turn of the Screw’ and, with 
less complete success, Humphrey Searle’s ‘ The 
Riverrun’. Britten’s opera, in the year of its 
existence, has won an outstanding success in a 
field—Henry James’ little tale of horror—where 
success seemed least likely. Yet, when one comes 
to think of it, the composer’s genius for por- 
traying children and the resources of his in- 
genuity in the creation of queer orchestral 
sounds which would eerily portray the super- 
natural, make his success natural enough. And 
he had good fortune in his collaborators, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Piper, whose scenery and libretto 
were just what was wanted, and in his inter- 
preters, among whom David Hemmings now 
sings the part of Miles with astonishing 
dramatic force and expressiveness, Perhaps the 


NEVER was a claim to genius 
more easily sustained than in the 
pipe tobaccos of the House of 
Sobranie. Here is a Smoking 
Mixture which dared to marry Turkish with 
Virginian, and here is a No. 10 Tobacco which 
added a touch of cigar leaf to the traditional 
leaf from old Virginia. But was it so easy? 
’ It needed the skill and knowledge of three 
generations of one gifted family before the 
surname Balkan Sobranie was earned by 
these bold experiments—now no longer ex- 
periments but the established favourites of 
_life- -long devotees. In a mass market world 
the House of Sobranie continues to pones 
selective smoking pleasure for the 
discriminating few. 


BALKAN SOBRANIE_ 
TOBACCOS 


Balkan Sobranie pipe 
Tobaccos are priced at ~ 
5/44 per ounce in vacuum 
sealed tins and are made 
by the House of Sobranie 
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times, in fact we’re pretty friendly,” 
really. He seems to take an interest 


4 

~ 7 q 

; 5 

3 ; career ee 
“You wouldn’t chink T'was a customer of “he Westminster . 4 
Bank, would you? I’m not really, I suppose. But Dad made ~ P 
something called a Trust—I’m not quite sure about the de- 
tails. Auge the Westminster Bank looks after the money~ 4 


and pays my school fees and arranges about my pocket money 
and all that sort of thing. I must say they’re jolly decent — 
about ever ything. I go and see’ the man at the Bank some- 


The Trustee Department’s Services 
are fully described in.a booklet called 
‘The Westminster Bank as Exe- 
cutor or Trustee’ available free of 
charge at. aos branch of the Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT ee 


in me, if you know what I mean 
ary a fellow feel sort of 
comfortable 7 ee 


_ Vice-Chancellor of Nottingham University. 


HELLENIC CRUISES 1956 
Under patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge | r 
and Bristol Universities. 5 


NORTH AFRICA & GREECE eed 


22nd March to 7th April, 1956 


SARDINIA, TUNIS, DOUGGA, CARTHAGE, ‘TRIPOLI, 
SABRATHA, LEPTIS MAGNA, CYRENE, PHAESTOS, 
KNOSSOS, RHODES, LINDOS, LEROS, PATMOS, 
ATHENS. “ve : rca St 


GREECE & TURKEY. : 


5th April to 21st April, 1956. a i 


CORFU, CORINTH, -MYCENAE, EPIDAUROS, 
SANTORINI, IOS, PERGAMUM, BURSA, _ ISTANBUL, 
TROY, ZAGORA, SKOPELOS, _ ATHENS, DELPHI, 
OLYMPIA. 


GREECE, TURKEY & THE AEGEAN ISLANDS © 
21st August to 7th September, 1956 : 

OLYMPIA, PYLOS, SPARTA, MISTRA, MYCENAE, iy 
EPIDAUROS, KNOSSOS, PHAESTOS, RHODES, _ 

LINDOS, COS, HALICARNASSUS, MILETUS, SAMOS, 

AMORGOS, PAROS, DELOS, SYROS, ATHENS, DELPHI. 


Cruise ‘No. 3 


visiting 


Cruise No. 4 
: visiting 


- Cruise ‘No. 5 
visiting — 


Guest Lecturers accompanying the Cruises, who will give lectures 
on board and at the various sites ‘include:— 2 


SIR MAURICE BOWRA, O'LEG.d'H., LL.D., M.A., Warden of Wisdivela College 
and former Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. Bl: HALLWARD, ESQ.,M.A., 
PROF. R. SYME, M.A., F.B.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford University. PROF. M. GRANT, - 
O.B.E., M.A., Professor of Humanity, Edinburgh University. PROF. W. D._ " 
STANFORD, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek, Dublin University. 
PROF. H. D. F. KITTO, M.A.. F.B.A., Professor of Greek, Bristol oreanenl 
J. B. WARD-PERKINS, ESQ.. M.A., F. B. A., F.S.A., Director of the British | School — 
of Archaeology, Rome. DR. D. B. HARDEN. M.A., Ph.D. F.S.A., F.M.A.,_ 
Keeper, Department of Antiquities. Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. F. KINCHIN 
SMITH. ESQ., M.A., Head of Department of Classics. University of London — 
Institute of Education. DR. C. T. SELTMAN, Litt.D., Fellow of Queens’ College, | 


Cambridge University, and formerly University Leeturer in Classics. THE: 
REV. GERVASE MATHEW, O.P., M.A., Fae University Lecturer in 
Byzantine Studies, Oxford. 4 bie i 
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is eee aaltoenste ix relation to his, 
5 dey sang together. The performance did 
by the misfortune of Peter Pears’ 
 fiioush illness, for Alexander Young 
_a first-rate performance as Quint, from 
h I deduce that his assumption of it ‘at 
* notice’ was a figure of speech, since no 


could have sung it so well at sight. The. 


ts, by the way, sounded much more ghostly 
ae broadcast than they do in the theatre, 
ugh some trick of acoustic which made 
voices sound hollow and unearthly. This 
one of the several good points of Basil 
glas’ radio production. 
sarle’s setting for speaker and orchestra of 
assage from James Joyce’s last book does 
wholly succeed (as I think Walton’s 
sade * does in an admittedly satirical vein) in 
oeiling spoken words and music. I, at least, 
id it difficult to attend to both. If I 


Pe to Jean St. Clair’s declamation of the 
words, the procedure of le’s passacaglia 


eluded me. Perhaps one is not intended to. 
apprehend the music, except as a background to 


Joyce’s prose, heightening its emotional effect. 
But that is to reduce its stature to the level of 
film-music. Even so, it seemed to me that Searle, 
for ali his keen sensibility, has not transmitted 
Joyce’s prose into music as successfully as 
Matyas Seiber did in his cantata, ‘ Ulysses ’. 
Rawsthorne, whose five-year-old) Symphony 
was overdue for rehearing, is not a Schén- 
bergian. However, his music is but loosely 
linked to a key and he, too, writes normally in 
variation-form and the Symphony is a notable 
exception to the rule. Like the early Schonberg, 
he at once contradicts the sense of key with a 
theme that proceeds by intervals of a fourth, 
and though his first movement is based on G, 
it can hardly be said to be ‘in G’. For that 
reason, perhaps, its conflict—and there is plenty 
of that—seems rather aimless. The eloquent 
slow movement contains the best music in the 
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work. Rawsthorne’s astringency, terseness, and 
athletic vigour made a good foil to the inter- 
minable verities,\if that is the word for Hem, of 
Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, devotedly played by 
the B.B.C. Orchestra under Stiedry later in the 
evening. 

Dallapiccola, who is one of the most poetic 
of the twelve-note composers and whose music 
I generally find beautiful and moving, was 
represented last week by some settings of Goethe 
sung by Emelie Hooke. I suppose there is no 
reason, in principle, why Goethe (or any other 
old poet) should not be set in this manner. In 
effect, it seems to me that Goethe ‘ into twelve 
doesn’t go’; the songs sounded merely doleful 
and disspirited—not the singer’s fault, I hasten 
to add. 

I was disappointed by Hartmann’s Sixth 
Symphony, which seemed -less interesting 
in content than the Fourth. I cannot explain 
why, for it has had no abiding effect. It is the 
sort of music that ‘just doesn’t stay with you ’. 

DYNELEY HusSEY 


Later Chamber Music of Egon Wellesz 


By 


REGINALD NETTEL 


ee The Octet will be broadcast at 6.20 p.m. on Friday, October 21 (Third) 


PPORTUNITIES for hearing the 
music of Egon Wellesz are rare in this 
country, though this Viennese-born 
composer has lived in Oxford since 
; and become a British subject. We know 
best, perhaps, as a musicologist—author 
1 History of Byzantine Music and Hymno- 
and Eastern Elements in Western Chant; 
3 also the editor of two forthcoming volumes 
he New Oxford History of Music. Abroad, 
compositions are better known than here, 
the Third Programme occasionally broad- 
; his later works; on February 13 last, for 
ynce, there was a performance of Wellesz’ 
e for Wind Instruments, Op. 73, and on 
yber 21 there will be a further performance 
is Octet, Op. 67. This work was first heard 
ae Salzburg Festival of 1949, and broadcast 
ae Third Programme on March 16, 1951. 
rom his youth Wellesz has been a keen stu- 
- of musical history, being especially inter- 
1 in the music of the Eastern Church and 
arly baroque opera. He was also a pupil of 
Snberg in that composer’s earlier period, but 
he time Schénberg took his decisive turn to 
ality Wellesz was too versed in the structure 
implications of ritualistic and early operatic 
ic to feel with Schonberg the need for a 
plete break with the past. While Schénberg 
that modern music had reached an impasse, 
lesz admitted only that it had worked itself 
fatigue among their contemporaries in 
ina, and that revitalising influences could be 
id in the employment of principles inherent 
tylisations once familiar to great musicians 
forgotten by western modernists before the 
of the nine century. 
uch is the beginning of Wellesz’ distinctive 
ical style, but it has developed along lines 
sistent with modern events. There have been 
breaks in the continuity of Wellesz’ musi- 
output—the first during the war of 1914-18 
‘the second ee 1938 ces. result 
compositions into Ss corre- 
nding o three f iods: (a) the 


(supposing there to be such a thing). Wellesz’ 
studies in musicology, being personal and largely 
isolated, did not suffer interruption in the same 
way as his output in original composition, or 
if they did the results are less apparent, since 
the publication of work of this nature obviously 
tends to come late in a scholar’s life. The two 
periods of rest from composition were periods 
of gestation, however, showing results in the 
years immediately following. Of the two, the 
period 1938-43 is nearest to our present pur- 
pose, for Wellesz’ removal to England necessi- 
tated either composition in vacuo if he retained 
his former style (for we had no opera-houses 
permanently established until the end of the 
war) or a change of métier which would lead to 
compositions capable of performance in Wellesz’ 
adopted country. 

The third-period works of Wellesz are for 
orchestra, voices, and chamber-music combina- 
tions. There has been only one opera— L’in- 
cognita’, produced at Oxford in 1951, and 
unsuccessful by reason of its plot, although the 
work contained much fine orchestral music. 
Wellesz’ symphonies are deserving of an essay 
to themselves. The best introduction to his 
Octet may therefore be a summary account of 
his chamber music since 1943. 

The first of these works was the String Quar- 
tet No. 5, finished in that year. This is a strong 
work with a first movement in compact sonata 
form having a searing first subject leading by 
way of a waning figure marked sul tasto to 
varied pizzicato and’ arco chords, and on to a 
bounding second subject. The scherzo employs:a 
tone-row, constructed however with melodic 
implications of diatonic triads which keep the 
structure within the bounds of tonality. The last 
movement— In Memoriam’, lento—is charac- 
terised by ornate expressive melodic figuration 
which reveals the influence of the baroque style 
on Wellesz’ creative thought: probably this 
composer’s most natural form of expression, 
complex though it be. 

The Sixth String Quartet reveals still further 
Wellesz’ partiality for strong unisonic themes 
and his fondness for single-bar creseendos to a 
sforzando quaver chord. The initial grave is 
followed by a nimble second subject marked 
comodo beginning with the viola grazioso. Great 
contrapuntal skill is shown in the treatment of 


_-a tone-row which lies neatly under the hand; a 


final inversion is contrasted with a flash of sul 
ponticello tone, marking it off from a condensed 
recapitulation wherein the second part of the 
second-subject group and the second part of the 
first-subject group are presented in a modified 
form with a quicker moving pattern sometimes 
in the cello and sometimes in the first violin. 
The second movement is a scherzo; an andante, 
molto tranquillo, comprises the third, with 
Wellesz’ characteristic melodic figuration again 
in evidence in the first violin, ornamenting a 
two-bar figure divided between the three remain- 
ing instruments. This quartet is indeed much 
more violinistic than the Fifth; there is oppor- 
tunity for some cantabile tone. The finale is 
economical, tense, and intellectually bold. 

The Seventh Quartet has only two move- 
ments, but is longer than the Sixth. An allegro 
moderato leads to an expressive adagio, the 
theme of which, after 105 bars, is developed 
into a fugue. 

The Octet, Op. 67, was commissioned by the 
Vienna Philharmonic Octet, who wanted a 
modern work to be played in programmes con- 
taining Schubert’s Octet, Op. 166, and scored 
accordingly for two violins, viola, cello, double- 
bass, clarinet, horn, and bassoon. There are five 
movements, the whole forming a composition 
which shows Wellesz at his best, and which will 
undoubtedly be found stimulating by the type 
of audience for whom it is intended. The first 
movement utilises. two themes in contrast— 
sostenuto-allegretto—with a fugato in the middle 
section of the movement. The adagio which 
follows uses some entrancing melodic themes, 
alone’ and in combination; the first violin has 
an ornamental contribution to the middle sec- 
tion, again of the character we associate with 
Wellesz. The third movement is a molto vivace 
with a trio for the three wind instruments. The 
fourth movement is an intermezzo, andante con 


moto, where the mood, after a sudden break in ~ 


the middle of the composition, grows eventually 
into a stronger expression of its former self. The 
finale is a lively rondo, marked comodo. 

The Octet has been played repeatedly in most 
European countries and in the United States of 
America, but performances in Britain have been 
too few. It has fine melodic qualities and 
interesting variety in its general conception; it 
holds the -attention and gains in favour with 
repeated bearing 
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_ has been recognised on the Continent as the easiest modern method 
of learning languages. It is a great success. Try it, and you will 
become yet another enthusiast. 


> _ Assimil offer Complete Courses in— 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH | 


Courses are also available for those whose native tongue is not English, 
‘Course consists of 20 Records and Text Book. 
Easy terms available. 
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es “WOMEN AND THE LAW 
a iar: SEEN in my working life immense 
ney in the position of women and the law. 
The biggest change was in 1919, when the Sex 


Disqualification (Removal) Act said that no™ 


woman should be barred because of her sex or 
marriage from exercising any public function; or 

from holding any civil or judicial office or Post; 
or from entering any civil profession or vocation; 
or from being admitted to any incorporated 
society; or from the liability to serve as a juror. 

Many women have won great distinction in 
his field of enlarged opportunity. In the law 
there are many successful women barristers and 
solicitors; when I sit as Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, many of my magisterial colleagues are 
women, and not only do they make excellent 
magistrates, but they find the work to be quite 
a vocation. Perhaps the most striking thing 
about the administration of justice in our coun- 
try is that the greatest part of it, by far, is done 
in the magistrates’ courts by unpaid lay magis- 
trates; and to be able, for example, to give a 
boy or a girl a chance when they most need it, 
to straighten out some domestic difficulty, or to 
administer justice in those matters that affect 
human lives and human happiness most closely, 
is something that does lend meaning and pur- 
pose to one’s own life. 

The use of this wider field of opportunity 
depends very much on personal circumstances. 
But women who can and do enter the 
wider field, and by their learning and_ skill in 
their chosen vocations bring honour to them- 
selves, and benefits to the world, are really ex- 
alting the name and prestige of women through- 
out the land. 

Sir NoRmMAN BIRKETT 


PREPARING FOR THE WINTER 


We ought to put our houses in order while 
we have plenty of time, before we have any really 
cold weather. Before -we start fires, brush away 
the soot and éxamine the back of the fireplace for 
holes and cracks. You are bound to find a few 
and they ought to be filled up now.-You need 


some putty fire cement, and you can get it at - 


your local ironmonger’s or builders’ merchant’s: 
you will find full directions on the tin. It is 


only ¢ a matter of raking out the place, wetting 
it, and filling it up with the putty cement. 
Smooth the place afterwards; otherwise the soot 
will cling to it. 

Take a good look round outside the house, 
and look for bare places where the paint 
has worn or flaked away from windows and 


doors. Get a coat of paint on these places 


before the bad weather starts; and look, too, at 
the putty round the window panes. Cut out any 
perished pieces and renew them with fresh putty. 
Any damp penetrating here would set up rot 
in a single winter. 

Take the most useful -tool in the household 
kit—the oil can—and also a tin of grease of 
some kind. Go all round the outside of the 
house, lubricating hinges and catches and fit- 
tings everywhere. While you are out there, look 
to see if there are any cracks or holes in concrete 
paths, and if so fill them up. You need three 
parts of sand to one of cement, and enough water 
to make a smooth plastic mix. You can buy 
small packets of sand and cement just right for 
jobs like this, and all you have to do is to add 
the water. 

Now for the water service. Hot water first: 
if you have a boiler, have it cleaned out by a 
plumber, especially if you live in a hard water 
district. Wrap any exposed hot water pipes, and 
the storage cylinder—that is real economy. 

As for the cold water service, wrap up every 
exposed pipe and tank, particularly the storage 
tank up in the roof space. For the tank, either 
use old blankets or pieces of carpet, or box the 
whole thing in. For the pipes you can get 
proper lagging materials, or you can use strips 
cut from any old material. Even corrugated 
cardboard or newspaper is better than nothing. 
Where a pipe, either hot or cold, is seen—as in 
the bathroom—you can make a neat job 
by using ready-shaped sections which fit snugly 
round the pipe, and you can. get, these, too, 
covered in glossy white American cloth so that 
they can be wiped! clean when necessary. 

- Finally, if you are in the mood for a really 
worth-while investment, think about putting a 
“tea cosy” over the whole of the house by in- 
sulating the roof loft. When you have a fall of 
snow, notice which roof loses the snow first. 
That does not mean a cosy house—it means a 


house where fuel is being wasted because heat is — 


escaping through the roof. The roof space needs 
insulating. You can get several sorts of quilts 
and other sheet materials to do it with, or you 
can get loose fills which merely have to be 
emptied out of the sacks between the ceiling 
joists. Such a “cosy ” will make a world of differ- 
ence. The whole house is many degrees warmer 
for the same outlay on fuel, and the few pounds 


the material costs is in fact-recovered over four 


or five years in decreased fuel bills. 
W. P. MatTrHew 
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Queen’s Moves— i. 


By Octavian 


- Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) = book tokens, 
eee value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: oo post on of Pisiesday. October 20. Entries should be on the printed diagram and coe ed 


containing them 


addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


rae “ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
~— _ decision is final 


= again, Bae puzzle comes from Nothumbia oF (11:3) == 


0. Each of the lights A, B, etc.; is a 
mumber of two digits and-is entered in the diagram 
in one of the directions of a Queen’s Move in 
, i.e., parallel to a side or diagonal, its posi- 
tion being *indicated in the second column below by 
the reference letter of its first and last digits re- 
spectively. Its value is shown in the third column. 


CLUES 
LIGHT POSITION . VALUE 
eg a—b F@G,1)=V1[1+ F(10,1)] 
he 3 d—c F(6,1)_ 
oc a—c F@G,1)+F,1) 
ie ay a—d 2 F(2,2) 
Be eh FSD 


Prizewinners: 


Two of the clues should suffice.. The others are 
supplied in a burst of generosity to help solvers to 
confirm the result. The sum of the digits in the 
completed figure is 10. 


Solution of No. 1,326 
IDIE|BA[RIAINIAILAi [REAM 

AIDIE|S/H/YAiRIE|S/AIN[T, 
case lU|s |A/P{siMiAiR| 


EIN|T/S/E|RIP| 
Ec |E| 


Ist prize: H.. W. Clarke (Sunbury- 
on-Thames); 2nd prize: C, O. Butcher (Enfield); 
3rd prize: R. R. Macleod (Glasgow, C.2). 
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Study at Home 
and Pass 


G.C.E. 


Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) pro- 
vides postal tuition in most subjects 
at Ordinary and Advanced Levels 
for all G.C.E. Examinations. Fees 
are reasonable and may, if desired, 
be paid by instalments. 


PROSPECTUS from C, D. Parker, 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. 


M.A.,? 
FE5, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


THE LISTENER 


| UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


‘| Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., 


Hiome Study Courses 


B.sc. Principal: CEctL BRIGGS, M.A.; M.C. 


@ U.CC. provides courses of preparation for General Certificate of Education 
(for University Entrance, Professional Prelim., or evidence of good education; 
all Examining Bodies, including London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ- 
ersities), London University Intermediate and Degree examinations for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., Diplomas in Public 
Administration, Social Studies, etc., Law Society Prelim., Bar (Pts. I arid IL), 
A.C.P., L.C.P., and other Teachers’ Diplomas. The College, founded in 1887, 


is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 


Low fees. 


% Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the Registrar (56), 
BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Ordinary 

Writing at 

Shorthand 
Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the. new fast- 
writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour 
of study, 


fessional people. Can be typed or 
written at 100-120 words per minute. 
Ordinary matter averages only two 
letters per word, and Speedwords can 
be used for all languages. Completely 
learned in 8 lessons needing only~20 
hours of study. Warmly commended by 
G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by Nov. 13 


Less than one hour a day of fascina- 
ting spare-time study will give you 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined 
Dutton Shorthand by November 13-4 
you act promptly. Thereisthen nothing 
new to learn and regular practice 
builds up speeds to 150-200 words a 
minute. Thousands have made good 
with Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, 
easy to write, easy to read. 


FREE Test Lesson 


Tear out this advert., send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for full details and 
free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclosing 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students, 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.42 
92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


Much used as.a practical * 
time-saver by busy executives and pro-_ 


STORIES 
WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 


Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned ‘with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 16 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 109% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf, Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touchis FREE from Dept.32 


The. Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THE KEY TOSUCCESS & SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of 
life. Whatever your age, you can 
how prepare at home for the im- 
portant new General Cert. of Edu- 
cation Exam.and have expert guid- 
ance. You choose your own sub- 
jects—Educational, Commercial, 
or Technical. Recently announced big 
extension of subjects gives everyone 
chance to get this valuable certificate. 
SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 
Full details of how you can obtain the 
General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—Free and without obligation. 
Personal advice on request. Write today. 


Dept. 266, S.O.C., 29-31 Wright's 
Lane, London, W.8. 


he School of Careers 


BM/BOOK 


ie eye. 


OCTOBER 13. 1 


Write for 
Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can be - 
trained to write and sell articles and 
short stories in spare time—wherever you 
live. Hundreds of editors are in constant 
need of fresh contributions. 

Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write, what to write about, 
how to prepare MSS, and HOW TO SELL 
THEM for the best prices. Send to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/32F), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for a free copy of 
‘How to Succeed as a Writer.” . 

If you want training that matches your 
enthusiasm, generous personal service 
that meets your every need, write for the 
prospectus today—while you think of it. 

By applying now you will have the 
opportunity of enrolling. at very 
moderate terms. Many pupils earn the 
fee several times over during tuition. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Reg. Acc, Nat. Asst. Act 1948) 


Patron: 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: 


The Most Hon. = «- - 
The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 


For the Blind, much of life takes the form 
of a great Question Mark, In spite of their 
imagination the Sightless 


penetrating 
never cease to wonder about the world in 
which they dwell in darkness, 

Books, printed in Braille can’ come to the 
rescue of the enquiring and the anxious. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


sent to the Secretary will solve many 
problems and bring new confidence to 
the Sightless. 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
Lectures on Living Values 


hy ADELAIDE GARDNER 


Sun., Oct. 16—The Formative 
Power of Thought 


Oct. 23—Emotion 
Tonic Experience 
Sun., Oct. 30—Will, Choice and 
' Habit oe 

7 p.m. 
BESANT HALL, RODMARTON MEWS 
(OFF BLANDFORD ST.), BAKER ST., 
LONDON, W.1 — 


Study Classes 


Inquiries to:—Dept. L., ~ 
50, Gloucester Place, ~London, 


Sun., as 


Lending Library 


W.1 


Over 150 courses which Include:—Art, Accountancy, Auto, & Aero, 


Eng., Book-keeping, Civil Service, Draughtsmanship, Elec. 


Journalism,Languages, Mech.Eng., Office Organisation, Photography, 
Production Engineering, Radio, Salesmanship, Secretaryship, 


Television, Writing, and many others 


Also courses for General Certificate of Education, B.Sc, (Eng.), 
ALLS. 
A.M.Brit...R.E., City & Guilds Examination, etc. Send for details 


AM.LMecheE, AM.IGE, L10B,  AACCA, 


of our FREE ADVICE SERVICE 


| E.M.I. INSTITUTES, Dept. 183, 43. Grove 
| Road, London, W.4, 
| 
J 


POST -THIS COUPON TODAY. 
I iigee send without obligation your FREE boo 


“| EMD INSTITUTES 


NAME vermin | ~An Educational Organisation associated 
ADDRESS .... ‘| with E.M.1. group of Companies including: | 
= 3 RN E> Sohn eee ee ee Lc. 70 | “HISMASTER'S VOICE”’.,COLUMBIA, ete. _ 


BROCHURE ON THELATESTMETHODS 


OF HOME TRAINING 
CAREERS —HOBBIES—NEW INTERESTS 


PRIVATE AND INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR OWN HOME 


NEWE- SN 


Eng, 


with EXPERIMENTAL OUTFITS 
With many courses we supply equipment 
for practical work at reasonable cost. 
These include : ; 

RADIO,» TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, 
CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPENTRY, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAWING, etc, 


Courses from 15/- per month 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Fwyford Abbey ‘Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation 


LEARN. THE PRACTICAL WAY. 


82, Norfolk Mansions, W: 
_ London, W. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Cours 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examin 
tion; B.Sc, Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Loc 
Government and Commercial Examinations, 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exa 
and for the professional exams. in Ac 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, 
and many intensely practical (non-exan 
courses in commercial subjects. : 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. - : 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE 0 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects if 
which interested to the Secretary (Di/l), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST.-ALBANS 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


TAKE UP 
PELMANISM 


Develop Your Greatest Asset 


D°2 you find life humdrum a 
boring? Do you think of your jo 
as ‘the same old monotonous routine? 
Why remain in a groove, only half 
alive, when you have the latent ability 
which could enable you to enjoy life 
to the full and_to “hold down” an 
interesting, progressive job? - * 
Are you making the most of your 
greatest asset—your mind? Pelmanism 
will lift you out of the rut, a 
eliminate your feelings of Frustration 
and Infériority, ; 
Remember—Everything you do is j 
preceded by your attitude of mind ’ 


The Pelman Institute, with its un- 
rivalled half-a-century of experience, 
will show you how to develop this 
invaluable asset to the fullest capacity. 
It will teach you how to dispel your 
Fears and eliminate Aimlessness and 
Procrastination. 2 
Reduced fees for Her Majesty’s Forces 

(Apply for Services Form) ia 
The Course will give increased power 
andenergy to your mind; willstreng | 
your Will-Power, and develop your Ir 
itiative. You will find that your ou 
on life will change to one ot ch i 
ness- and optimism, and with you 
increased Efficiency, will come Ha 
ness, Success and Financial Bettermen 
Send for the Free Book 

The Pelman Course is sle ar 
interesting and takes up very little time. 
You can enrol on the most convenier 
terms. The Course is fully explained ir 

ri 


“The Science of Success,” which 
be sent, gratis post 


lication to:— _ aye. 4 
apPuPELMAN INSTITUTE _ 


at 35 Marylebone High S ret, 
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